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KATHRYN MEISLE 


Contralto 


Appeared in Los Angeles and San Francisco Opera 





MUSICAL COURIER 
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| ETHEL MACKEY and MARY EMERSON 
i with Irene Scharrer’s golden retriever at her home in Surrey, England. 
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ON THE SS. ILE DE FRANCE 
Captain Joseph Blancart with Tito Schipa and Armand Tokatyan, tenors of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, and I’rederic Longas, pianist, arriving in New York October 18. 


FOSTER MILLER 
bass-baritone, winner of the annual MAREK WINDHEIM 
Naumburg prise and an arttst-pupil of DR 2 a ‘ is 
Adelaide Gescheidt of New York, gave a and Dés re Defrére fight m competition 
recital at Town Hall. New York, No- on the SS. ¢ hamplain for an operatic 
ewacher 2: role during the coming season. 
COLETTE D’ARVILLE, 
winger, recently arrived HARRIET VAN EMDEN, 
on her second visit to soprano, and on the faculty of Curtis 
the South, North lustitute of Music, Philadelphia, has 
a Rata her appeared in recital in America and 
ville plans to Europe. In this country she has been 
id other soloist with the New York Philhar- 
Cari monic, New York Oratorie Society, 
Boston Symphony, Chicago Symphony, 
San Francisco Symphony, Cincinnati 
Symphony and Cleveland orchestras; 
in Europe with the Concertgebouw 
(Amsterdam), Hamburg Philharmonic, 
Residentie (The Hague), Konzertfo- 
reningen (Stockholm), Gursenich (Co- 
logne), and Stddtische (Essen) or- 
chestras. (Petersen photo). 





KATHARINE GORIN, 
INT IND pianist, has returned to New York City : Pa u A DE KRESZ, see 
a gh Cl Al from Lake Mohonk, N. Y. Miss Gorin’s first violinist of the Hart House String Quartet, although suffering from a fractured 
CO RICE engagements for this season will include ankle, conducted the Summer Symphony Orchestra of Toronto, Can., from his wheel chair. 
Associated Press) several all-Brahms programs. (Photo by Albert A. Fix). 


(See Inside Back Cover for Additional News Pictures) 
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WM. L. CALHOUN, A.M., Mus.D. 


TEACHER OF Piano - 
Method ounded u the entire -_ lopment 
walker than a. phase of the a 
790 Riverside Drive, New York BRadhurst 2-3729 





Mme. REGINA A. DE SALES 
VOICE AND REPERTORY 
10 rue Le Verrier, Paris 6me 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 
Violinist-Teacher—Conductor Educational Alliance Orchestra 
ANNA 5S. STRASSNER 

Pianist—Teacher, Formerly with Institute of Musical Art 
211 Bedford Park Blvd., N. Y. Tel. SEdgwick 3-1536 





WALTER GOLDE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
113 West 57th St., New York City 
Telephone CIrcle 7-2433 


Studio: 





ARTHUR ROSENSTEIN 


Accompanying 
Coaching in Opera, Lieder, Modern and 


lassical Vocal Art 
600 West 111th St., New York City. CAth. 8-6965 





MRS. [.. = TORRENS 
ER OF SINGING 


tudios 
Steinway Hall, 113 West S7th St., New York City 
26 Gramercy Park, New "Vork City 


GRamercy 5-6264 








JORGE C. BENITEZ 
VOICE TRAINING 
in all its branches 
250 West 82nd Street, New York 
Tel. TRafalgar 7-9453 





EDGAR SCHOFIELD 
Member of the American 


Teachers of Singing 
Endorsed by Epwarp Jounson of Metropolitan 


ra Co. 
171_West 7ist Street, New York 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-9527 





EDWIN McARTHUR 
ACCOMPANIST and COACH 
Studio: 350 West 57th St., New York City 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent 
Appointments by letter or telephone only 
828 Carnegie Hall, New York COlumbus 5-0693 


MUSICAL COURIER 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 

Established in N. Y. City, 1901. Endorsed by 1500 

artists in the musical world. All vocal defects adjusted 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th St., N. Y. 
Appointment By Telephone—CIrcle 7-1472 





PERRY AVERILL 
BARITONE 
Tracuer or SINGING 
Studio: 210 East 68th Street, New York 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-4732 





FRANCIS MOORE 
Pianist, TzacHer, AcCCOMPANIST 
169 East 78th Street, New York City 
Telephone REgent 4-8226 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
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EDOARDO PETRI 


TEACHER OF SINGING—ENDORSED 
FAMOUS ARTISTS AND EDUCATORS 


BY WORLD 





The Riviera, 790 Riverside Drive, New York 
Telephone AUdubon 3-3748 1425 Pec oa ma ere House Studios 5 ales 
ESPERANZA GARRIGUE CARL M. ROEDER 


ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEan. 6-2634 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: MOnument 2-8753 





HUGH PORTER 
ORGANIST ann CHOIRMASTER 
Second Presbyterian Church, New York 


ORGANIST Address 
ORATORIO SOCIETY 600 W. 122nd St., 
oF N. Y. New York 





GEORGE I. TILTON 
ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
Tuirp Paessyterian Cuuaecn 
N. Warren St., above W. Hanover, Trenton, N. J. 
Tel. Trenton 5066 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
9 rue Henri Heine, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





JOHN R. OATMAN 


Musical Courier Correspondent 


713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 





WM. EARL BROWN 


Author of the well known book “VOCAL 
WISDOM,” with maxims of Lamperti. 
This book may be obtained from music houses 
and booksellers. Price $2.00 
“‘We can think of no book for singers richer in isolated 

jewels of thought.”—The Htude. 
Address: 'f W. 75th Street, eee York 
Tel.: SUsquehanna 7-10 





ARLINE REYNOLDS SMITH 


SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studios: 
New York: 160 W. 73rd St., Studio 5-1 Tel.: TRaf. 71-6700 
Philadelphia: 2018 Walnut St. Tel.: Locust 3631 





WALTER W. PLOCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
121 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone TRafalgar 7-4625 





WILLIAM S. BRADY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
137 West 86th St. 
Tel. SChuyler 4-3580 


Studio: New York 





ELSA HILGER, CEt.ist 
MARIA HILGER, Viottnist 


GRETA HILGER, Pianist 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 


“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.’ 

rancesco Lamperti. 

iesade Hall Studios, New York City 





F. W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 
Organist at Sesquicentennial Exposition 
Piano, Oncaw anv Harmony Instruction 

Studied under Scharwenka and Liszt 
N. Y. School ¢J Music and Arts, 310 W. Sand St. 
SChuyler 4-4140. 
Personal RB. 601 West > Street 
Tel. AUdubon 3-1140 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Its Technique, Literature and Interpretation 
Member of Faculty of the Juilliard School of Music 
Director of Music in the Barrington School for Girls 
Studios: 607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 257 West 86th Street, New York 


Phone: SUsyminees, 7-6625 
Summer Session, Oneonta, N. Y., July-September 





MARY KEEGAN 
Vocat Coaca—AccomPpanist—TEACHER 
Radio Program Director—N. Y. Stations 
342 West 71st St., New York SUs, 7-9763 





STUART ROSS 
Coacu-ACCOMPANIST 
260 West End Avenue, New York 
Telephone SUsquehanna 7-5720 





EDWIN GRASSE 
VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSER 
884 West End Ave., Cor. 103rd St., New York 
Telephone ACademy 2-1588 
Will Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 





ALBERTO BIMBONI 


ConpDUCTOR 
Member of Faculty Curtis Institute of Music, Phila. 
and Faculty of Musie Dept. of University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 
380 Riverside Drive, New York City 
Telephone MOnument 2-1328 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 
Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Stuptos: 1425 Broapway, N. Y 
Phones: PEnn. 6-4119, 6-2634 





WALTER LEARY 


Baritone 
Teacher of Singing 
22 West 85th St., New York City 
Telephone SUsquehanna 7-9123 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
365 West End Avenue 
Between 77th and 78th Streets 
New York 





WALTER SQUIRE 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND THEORY 

Studio: 101 East 74th Street, New York 
Telephone: BUtterfield 8-6090 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 1425 or N. Y. 
221 Elwood Avenuc, Newark, 


Telephones: PEonsylvanis 6-2634 and A 1428 





BURNHAM-WRAGG 


PIANO SCHOOL 
Steinway Hall, New York City 


THUEL BURNHAM RUSSEL WRAGG 
(Private Lessons and (Piano and Keyboard 
Master Classes) Harmony) 


Bteinwoy Pianos Used 











COURIER. 


FREE! Coon’s Pocket 
Dictionary of Music 
Terms. Gives over 5,000 





The World’s Greatest Musical Weekly 


The MUSICALCOURIER 


You surely wish to have a thorough and comprehensive 
weekly review of the world of music; fill out the accom- 
panying slip and become a subscriber of the MUSICAL 


Musicat Courter, 113 West 57th St., 

New York, N. Y. 
For enclosed $5.00 send the Musitcat Courigr for one 
year and include the dictionary. 











MARION LUYSTER DEVOE 


a pte ons 
TeacneRn oF Vorce—P1a 
Assistant to Wilbur A. Luyster in Sight 
a Opera House Studios, 5 
New York, and 42 Rockwood Ave., Baldwin, L 


Singing 
Broadway, 
I, NY 





THE CARL FIQUE STUDIOS 
Piano, Organ, Vitis, Theory, Voice, Dramatic 


Action, tome aculty: Mrs. Carl Fiqué 
Director; F. Riesberg; Bruno Timmermann; 
Helen Dottarelli Free cholar ship s. 


28 So. PorTLanp Avs., Brooxtrn, N. Y., NEvins 8-3462 





ERNEST CARTER, Mus.Doc. 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street - - New York City 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-8623 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SINGING TEACHER WHO SINGS 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: CHelsea 3-6911 














WILBUR A. LUYSTER definitions of terms and Trial offer: 3 months $1.25; 6 months $2.50. 
SIGHT SINGING SCHOOL phrases in general use in i 
T Met. Opera Co.) music. This offer is for ME i denccu cede dubeveeabl chboesecdedeesieecexere 
“A Maker Readers” No Instrument used 
BEGINNERS’ AND ADVANCED CLASSES FORMING po reat 8 ry emi to WROD. 2. 50 2.<cncanunraneene sc oscids aes isahg BRUNO HUHN 
ne ot the Galin-Parie-Cheve , a soma ‘ted weed y 7. te ec a ee ia SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
Write for Aya A N.Y ca Canada, $8.50 Foreign, $6.25 a fg ood } came Bag, Be repertory 
Opera Studios, N. Y. es reet, New York 
—_ nomen” ‘. 6-2634 Telephone CIrcle 7-5420 
VOL. CV—NO. 19 Published weekly by Musical Courier Company, Inc., 133 West 57th Street, New York. Entered as Second FIFTY-THIRD 
WHOLE NO. 2743 Class Matter January | -" j=. at the Post ( fice at New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. YEAR 


Yeariy Subscription $5.00—Europe $6.25—Canada $8.50 
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Katherine Carey, successor to Mrs. Babcock’s 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Concert and Schoel Positions Secured 
Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. Circle 7-2634 


W ILDERMANN 


Institute of Music 

Authorized Lecsl Center of Trinity College of Music 
(London) aL 

Steinway Hall, N. ¥. C. Address Secy., St. George, 





MARGARET ROBERTS 


Mégt.: Annie Friedberg, Fisk Building, New York 


SYLVIA TELL 


Dance Pepacocuz AND DANSEUSE 
Chicago Musical College 








FRANK TAURITZ 


oo SPANISH and = pad 


Specialist in Farenou, 
Coac Reasonable 
r Tel. BEnsonburst 6- 5146 


Diotion; Lanovuace 
1342-16th St., Brooklyn, N. 


ARTHUR MICHAUD 


CONCERT — TENOR “a — 
thorit voice production an reathin; 
ae a1 of Lilli Lehmann met o0es 
Srupio: 915 CaRNEG 1m Hatt, N.Y, RAvenswood 8- 


GRACE PANVINI 


Lyric Coloratura 
OPERA—CONCERT—RECITAL- 
Address c/o J. Nola, 113 W. 57th St., 


: MARGOLIS «ts 


L 1425 Broadway, Sulte 38, New York City 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., New York 


7 $T>.. We aack \ 
VOCAL STUDIO 
New York City BUtterfield 8-4381 











RADIO 
New York 











50 East 77th St., 


+> SHAFFNER 


T SOPRANO— Soloist St. Bartholomew's Chureb 
28 East —_ St., New York 
H Telephone RHinelander 4-115¢ 


FREDERIC WARREN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 

Paivats anv Crass Lessons 
Member of American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
169 East 78th St.. N. Y. C. Tel.: REgent 4-8226 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 


American Composer-Pienist 
AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS 
Address: La Mesa, Calif. 
N. Y. C. 


PAGANUCCI 


OPERATIC COACH — ACCOMPANIST 
Rembrandt Studios, 152 W. 57th St., New York 
(Tel. NEvins 86-3846 or Circle 17-8636 for Appointment) 


KINGSBURY-CERATI 


Vorce — Sracz Tecuwic — Diction 
Formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
70 Seventh Ave., New York Helsea 3-7786 


ELEANOR STEELE 


SOPRANO 
40 East 66th Street 
New York City 


HALL CLOVIS 


TENO 
40 East 66th Street 
New York City 


Pica. SACERDOTE 
SCHOOL OF OPERATIC ART, in conjunction with the 
OPERATIC ART THEATRE 
Voice Development — Concert Repertory 
ARTS BUILDING 














TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


4 W. 40th St. 
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FINE CHICAGO, ILL 
Amazingly quick and lasting results obtained by 


MM E. c. TROTIN 
Author of “‘Key to Musicianship”’ 
Carnegie Hall Tel. -rivate Residence 
Studio 805 UNiversity 4-3803 411 West 115th St 





Mr. and Mrs. 


HERMAN DEVRIES 


TEACHERS OF SINGING 





FLORENCE OSTRANDER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Btudios § Hi Cohawney Road, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


1817 Steinway Hall, New York City 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
Director of Piano—Horace Mann School for Boys 
113 West 57th Street, N. Y. Tel. Circle 7-4780 


BOIC E 


‘SINGING 
ae ogy | Hall, 113 W. 57th =f New York City 
S&S. Studio 7 : Circle 70187 








ZP>®C¢ 





FLORENCE SIEGFRIED 


KAISER VOLLSTEDT 


Soprano Conductor-Pianist 


Kimball Bldg., Chicago, iil 


Mildred DILLING 


HARPIST 
Management: Haensel & sone an" Hall, 1 4 
Studio: 400 East 52nd St., N. Y. Laza Sari 


EUGENE DUBOIS 


PIANIST-TEACHER 
116 Carnegie Hall, New York Phone Circle 17-1953 








Studio: 


HORTENSE DRUMMOND 


CONTRALTO 
OPERA — CONCERT — RECITAL 
519 Sunset Road, Winnetka, Ill. 


MME. CLAY-KUZDO 


VOICB SPECIALIST 
Free Auditions—Scholarships 
Five Recent Yeare in Burope 
21 West 95th Street, New York 


KARLETON HACKETT 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


RALPH DOUGLASS 


—csam 








Riverside 9-614) 











ae oF = 
Sherman Square one. 160 W. 
TRafalgar 17-6700 


ESTHER HARRIS 


or Many Prominent Pranists 
BUILDING CHICAGO 


Tord &., N. Y. C 





KIMBALL 


Sarah Peck More 


SOPRANO AND TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York Studio: 151 E. 87th St. Tel. CAledonia 5-17732 
Hartford, Conn., Studio: (Wed. & Thurs.) 142 Whiting Lane 


CARL BUSCH 


“The Hunter’s Horn” 
For Baritone, 2 Horns, Woman's Chorus and Piano 
BH. i. Frrzsmmons, Publ., 509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il! 


OLIV MAINE 


VOCAL ANALYST 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, New it City 


Tel: STuyvesant 9- 
unay nowwen FAL USS 


Joint Recitals—Piano and Voice Speciatiate 
Studic 809 Steinway Bidg., 113 W. 57th S&t., Y 
Address: 144 E. 150th St., N. Y. Tel. MOtt Haven . 0363 


= CONSERVATORY 
MUSIC 


4% MRS. D. HENDRIK EZERMAN 
; Managing Director 
YEAR BOOK 
Accredited by 























és The Juilliard Foundation of 
Address: Congress Hotel, Chicago. Har. 3800 ew York 
NaTionaL Cius House anp 


MU PHI EPSILON , 


National Honorary Musical Sorority 
, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


National President: Dorotny Paton, 1911 Austin Ave 


EADQUARTERS 
West 75tH Street, New York 
Telephone SUs. 17-9880 
Home Environment for Music Students 
Epna M. WERDEHOFF, Mer. 





VICTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. Clrele 7-3053 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 














COURIER 


HARTMAN - VOLLMER 


Coach and Accompanist 
“The perfect accompanist.”—Mme. Schumann-Heink 
Srup10: 215 W. 75th &t., N. Y. Tel: TRafaigar 17-2377 


EROLA 


Singer and Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 250 W. 88th St., N. Y. SChuyler 4-2335 


JERDONE BRADFORD 
CONTRALTO 
235 East 22nd Street, New York City 
Telephone STuyvesant 9-6531 


ODDONE SOMMOVIGO 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
in All Its Branches 
233 W. 72nd St., N. Y. Tel. TRa. 7-9465 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
508 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
Tel. Harrison 2303 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 
TEACHER OF VOICE 

















Columbia 





a, 4922 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Vocal Music 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO 1425 Broadway, New York 
Phone: PEnnsylvenia 6-2634 


ROY JARMAN 


TENOR 
Opera—Oratori0—CoNCERT 
825 Orchestra Hall, Chicago, IIl. 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 


November 











MATHILDA McKINNEY 


New York Madrigal Society, 817 Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


ADOLPH PICK 


veonas PEDAGOGUE — CONDUCTOR 
405 Rascher Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
med ~~~ Leng Beach 2016 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 











K R AF 1T|:THOMPSON Sinsr 


Concert—TENOR—Oratorio 
President Columbia School of Musie 
Chicago, Ii. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Directer, The Brick Church and Unica Theo. 
logical Seminary. Director of the School of Sacred Music of 
Union Theological Seminary. 412 Fifth Aye, N. Y. C 


OTTO LUENING 


2% years ve director ya Dept. Eastman Seboo! 
Vocal “Gonch—Theery and Composition 


ech 











a Accompanist—Coach—Repertoire 
A 38 W. 56th St., N. Y. Circle 7-3722 


RUTH RAY 


Violinist 
Chicago 





Wabash Ave. 
Tel. Harrison 5930 


MAKIN-LOEFFLER 


Piano Studios 
New York Studio—811 Steinway Hall 
Studios—1455—5lst Street 
Tel. AMbassador 23-7176 


509 So. 








Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St..N Y 

Li | 

a BUTI ER = Soprano; VY, COLOMBATI 
VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHIN 

N Concerts Teacher of JosEPHINE LovcOHnESR, EMILY a Nanor 

A PUPILS ACCEPTED McCorp, Halim STILEs, CLAIRE ALOEB, BTO. 

512 Fine Arts Bullding Chicago, I. ‘i ane ee 





+ HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
71 Willow Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. MAin 4-6935 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
SHERMAN SQUaRE StupI0s: 160 W. 13rd St., New York City 
Tel. TRafaigar 17-6701 and ENdicott 2-0748 


IRMA SWIFT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
166 West 72nd Street, New York 
Phone: TRafalgar 7-8939 


BEATRICE DESFOSSES 


Soprano 
Andrews, 33 Mitchell Ave. 
Tel. FLushing 9-2360 











Address c/o Mrs. 
Flushing, L. I. 


NATHANIEL ROBIN 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 
708 Carnegie Hall, New York CIrele 7-6620 


JOSEPHINE PATERNO 


Dramatic Soprano 
Opera—Concert—RECITAL 
R. Toreto Telephone OLinville 5-0873 


WADEEHA ATIYEH 


SOPRANO—*“Spirit of the aiyeterions East” 
Exclusive Direction: Jessie 
610 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, ti 


ANNA GROFF-BRYANT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
Fine Arts Bldg. 


EDWIN SWAIN 


BARITONE TEACHER OF SINGING 


157 W. 79th St., W.Y.6, — Tel. Sus. 7-1152 








Management : 








Chicago, IIl. 











Buy From Your Local Dealer 

















TEACHER OF VOICE 
Studio 15B, Trafalgar Towers, 233 W. 99th &t., 
Riverside 9-5766 


s DANIELL 


New York City 


VERA NETTE 


VOICE TEACHER 
NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUBsIC 
Vocal Studio: 2178 Broadway, N.Y. SUs. 7-9155 


MME. OFELIA TELLO 


Rapio AND CoNnceRT PIANIST—TEACHER 
Manhattan Beach Hotel, Manhattan Beach, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Bernie Nathanson, 1416 Steinway Hall, N. Y. 








Representative: 


CORLEEN WELLS 


Soprano—Soloist Brick Charch 
Tracner or Voics 
Union Theological Seminary, 412 Fifth Ave.. New Yor 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 


Composer and Organist 
Lawrence, Kansas 








University of Kansas 


D’°’AMICO 


Tenor AND Director 
VocaL TEACHER AND COACH 
255 West 90th St., N. Y. SChuyler 4-4550 


MAURICE GOLDBLATT 


VIOLINIST 
Teacher—Composer—Conductor 
Chicago Musical College 


EGIL FOSS 


ist—Coach 
SUs. 7-7144 
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Pianist—Teacher 
228 West 82nd St., New York 


) MOTHERS and TEACHERS 


CREATIVE MUSIC COURSE 
For child under 7 years 
Bird Calls—Pictures—Songs—Stories 
Rhythms—Piano Playing—Notation 
Creative work in Melody, Verses, Harmonies. 
Demonstration lesson $5.00, will apply on full 


> EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
103 East 86th St. NEW YORK CITY 








NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


Greatest Educational Operatic Propaganda Baroness K. E. von Klenner, 1730 B’ way, N. Y. C. 





AIDA DONINELLI 





Soprano 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Concert-RECITAL 
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Bach’s Great Art of Fugue 
Stirs London Profoundly 


Monster Work Impressively Performed—Orchestral Battles 
Start Activély—String Quartet with Orchestra— 
Moriz Rosenthal Wins Hearers 
By CESAR SAERCHINGER 


Lonpon.—Two of London’s rival orches- 
tras have had their first word in a season 
which promises to be the liveliest in years, 
from a competitive point of view at least. 
The old London Symphony, very much on 
its toes, made a brilliant start under a bril- 
liant guest-conductor, Hans Weisbach, west- 
ern Germany’s most powerful baton chief. 
The new London Philharmonic, under its 
permanent conductor, Sir Thomas Beecham, 
scrambled into second place after insufficient 
training, but, with due allowances, gave a 
creditable account of itself. 

The opening night of the season was, 
appropriately enough, devoted to All-Father 
Bach. The Art of Fugue, that hitherto 
inanimate colossus of counterpoint, recently 
brought to life by nineteen-year-old Wolf- 
gang Graeser (who soon after completing 
his transcription committed suicide), was 
interpreted by Weisbach in an altogether ad- 
mirable and reverent manner. Conducting 
these astonishing lucubrations without a score 
is a unique feat of memory to begin with, 
but to make them a living human thing, to 
bring out their manifold beauties and their 
emotional content without disturbing the 
polyphonic texture, requires not only high- 
powered musicianship but genuine love and 
devotion. To perform the “most neglected 
and least understood of Bach’s masterpieces” 
(to quote Charles Sanford Terry), is an act 
of piety; to make it a highly enjoyable ad- 
venture to a large audience is the accomplish- 
ment of a virtuoso, in the best sense of the 
word. 

BacH IN PastEL SHADES 

The work was reviewed in the Musical 
Courier on the occasion of its first perform- 
ance at Leipsic in 1927. It will suffice to 
recall here that for 175 years the music in 
Bach’s open but unmarked score has lain 
fallow, largely because it was regarded as 
theoretical and outside the range of practical 
music. Graeser has scored it fo r an orches- 
tra of instruments extant in Bach’s time, but 
he has varied the instrumentation from move- 
ment to movement, so as to provide the 
maximum changes of timbre, obviously in or- 
der to evade the danger of monotony result- 
ing from the use of a single key—D minor— 
and a single principal theme. Six of the 
movements he has simply scored for organ or 
harpsichord (one being scored by Bach him- 
self for two harpsichords). These alone 
may be regarded as truly authentic, for the 
fact that Bach intended this work to be key- 
board music (perhaps a sort of supplement 
to the Well-Tempered Clavichord) is now 
fairly well established, especially after the 
publication of Donald Francis Tovey’s piano 
edition. 

Nevertheless, there is no denying the effec- 
tiveness and beauty of this arrangement. It 
is inspired by a reverence and taste far su- 
perior to that of various eminent composers 
and conductors who have in recent years 
transcribed Bach for the modern orchestra. 
The only criticism, curiously enough, one is 
tempted to make of Graeser, is aimed at this 
instrumental variety—the obvious and seem- 





CATHEDRAL DEAN 
BANS GERONTIUS 


Lonvon.—The Dean of Peterbor- 
ough has banned Sir Edward Elgar’s 
masterpiece, The Dream of Gerontius, 
from the cathedral under his control. 
The reason is, of course, that the text 
is written in the spirit of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and is, therefore, 
thought unsuitable for a Protestant 
cathedral, notwithstanding the prece- 
dent set at the Three Choirs’ Festival 
and in Peterborough itself. A slight 
alteration in the words always has suf- 
ficed to make it pass muster. The 


Dean denies that he has forbidden the 
performance (planned by the Peter- 
borough Choral Union) but his ex- 
pressed judgment as to the suitability 
of a work is, of course, law. 














ingly uncalled for disparity of colors, espe- 
cially between the orchestra and the organ or 
harpsichord soli. This appears to be 
prompted by a desire for effect. 


DRAGGING IN THE AGONY 


There is also a rather painful infusion of 
pathos at the end. Bach died before he could 
write the final bars of the nineteenth move- 
ment. Graeser’s transcription stops short 
there, without attempting to complete the 
composition. But he adds a choral prelude 
written early in Bach’s career, which on his 
death-bed he asked his amanuensis to super- 
scribe with the title of another hymn: Be- 
fore Thy Throne, My God, I Stand. This 
choral prelude is played on the organ after 
a short pause, very softly, to complete the 
performance, which, of course, occupies the 
entire concert, with an intermission after the 
eleventh movement. 

The whole of the work, which exhausts 
the art of counterpoint and employs every 
known device, including mirror fugue, crab 


canon, double, triple and quadruple fugue, 
consists of no less than 2,032 bars—only 313 
less than the B minor Mass. (Tovey, in 
his piano edition, by the way, has completed 
the monumental quadruple fugue at the end, 
in which Bach was arrested by the hand of 
death. ) 

The performance was an unqualified suc- 
cess, and although it was calculated to elim- 
inate applause at the end, the audience was 
unable to restrain its enthusiasm. The or- 
chestra surpassed itself and played with ex- 
ceptional finish, although a number of its 
desks were newly manned, some of the old 
members having gone over to the “enemy,” 
the new London Philharmonic. 

Tue New PHILHARMONIC 


This nine-days’ wonder made its first ap- 
pearance under the aegis of the venerable 
Royal Philharmonic Society (a separate and 
distinct organization from the orchestra it- 
self), and under the sprightly baton of Sir 
Thomas Beecham, I say nine-days’ wonder 
because that is about the time it had for pre- 
liminary rehearsal. Sir Thomas Beecham 
has declared that it comprises the finest play- 
ers in England, and that English players 
are the best in the world. Thus he gener- 
ously shoulders the responsibility for any 
shortcomings which may keep it from being 
the finest orchestra in the world, for he is 
its permanent conductor. 

If the performance of Mozart’s D major 
symphony (K 504) is to be taken as a criter- 
ion, that promised supremacy would seem to 
be far from imminent. Odious as are com- 


(Continued on page 20) 





Paris Awaits Achievements 
of New Opéra-Comique Head 


Director Gheusi Facing Difficult Problems — Subscribers 
Necessary—Ravel Recovering—Cortot Conducts for 
Horowitz—Bruno Walter Well Received 
By IRVING SCHWERKE 


Paris.—All is temporarily quiet in Ja 
ville lumiere, now that the Opéra-Comique 
has a director. Everybody is, or should be, 
pleased that the new official has been ap- 
pointed, though even his competitors in the 
race cannot envy him his job. If the Opéra- 
Comique has been given a new lease on life, 
the spell of hard times, one can easily re- 
mark, is still running its course. 


Director Gheusi’s problem is an extremely 
difficult one, and the restoration of a theatre 
that has gone to pot, not to mention the fact 
that the art it represents seems to be headed 
in the same direction, is not a feathery un- 
dertaking. But M. Gheusi’s shoulders are 
strong and broad, he has had wide and suc- 
cessful experience in theatrical management, 
he knows his human psychology, he has good 
backing, and if anyone could succeed, he 
should seem to be the man. While pushing 
matters towards a probable opening on No- 
vember 11, he has allied unto himself the 
friendship ‘of a hitherto somewhat remons- 
trative staff; has appeased, if not dominated, 
the political powers that be; and has man- 
aged to obtain important alleviations in the 
subvention domain. His task, however, is 
not going to be a May Day picnic, and if 
everybody pulls with him, he may, as it is 
ardently hoped, rehabilitate the Opéra- 
Comique (dear to so many generations) be- 
fore the world. 


Wuaat Is to Be Done? 


One of his first problems will be the crea- 
tion of a new nucleus of subscribers, for as 
was to be expected, in proportion as the 
quality of shows went down these latter 
years, the subscribers got up, left and forgot 
to come back. And when one considers that 
the public are more and more addicted to 
flickering entertainment, and that our young 
hopeiuls unblushingly stigmatize all opera as 
old-fashioned, dull and tiresome the pull 
probably will be a hard one. But with a 
well-trained orchestra, a good chorus and 
some singers of genuine (box office) per- 
sonality, the top again may be reached. If 
the public has turned its back on opera, our 
modern composers, many of whom do not 
know that there is a difference between a 
theatre and a pickle factory, are much to 
blame. Maybe some of them will wake up 
and help the Opéra-Comique with an ac- 
ceptable new work or two. Who knows, 
stranger things than that have happened. 
Also a strong improvement in general con- 
ditions would help immensely, but as Amer- 
ica promises that this is on the way, or soon 





will be, the Opéra-Comique is all right on 
that score. 
Ravet Dornc WELL 
The other night, composer Maurice Ravel, 
returning to his Paris lodgings, was the 
victim of a taxi accident, severely injured. 
Subsequent reports from the hospital are 
reassuring and it is promised that the ad- 
mired musician will soon resume his place 
and activities in Parisian musical life. 
Horowitz Scores 


Horowitz’ success as soloist with the 
Paris Symphony Orchestra Sunday after- 
noon, was prodigious. He was heard in the 
Rachmaninoff third concerto, which he 
played like a new-born giant. Rachmani- 
noft’s work is not generally admired by the 
local citizenry, but as read by Horowitz they 
could not resist it. The young virtuoso was 
also heard in a number of solos, which like- 
wise brought down the house. He is off to- 
day for Scandinavia. 

Alfred Cortot, who conducted the concert, 
is certainly a big musician, but I cannot 
place my hand on my heart and swear that 


(Continued on page 8) 


New York Opera Comique 
Suspends 


Mrs. Paul D. Cravath, president of the 
board of directors of the New York Opera 
Comique, has announced that the organiza- 
tion will give no performances during 1932- 
33. Mrs. Cravath said that current economic 
conditions had caused the move, but that the 
company would devote this season to a pro- 
gram of expansion. The permanence of the 
company is considered far more important 
than unbroken continuity. After four years 
of performances at the Heckscher Theatre, 
the present season was to have been offered 
in a Broadway theatre. 


Lillian Evanti Hailed 
in Berlin 


(Special cable to the Musical Courier) 

Beruin.—Lillian Evanti, coloratura so- 
prano, scored a sensational concert success 
here at the Bechsteinsaal. Her tasteful pro- 
jection of classical German and Russian 
songs, capped by her interpretation of an 
aria from Traviata, showed her a ranking 
opera artist of our time. TRASK. 





PHILADELPHIA 
ORCHESTRA CUTS 
PRICES 


The Philadelphia Orchestra, for the 
first time in its existence, offered its 
patrons cut rates when tickets for the 
alternate Saturday night concerts 
were put on sale at hali-price. The 
policy was announced on October 27 
by Mrs. John White Geary after a 
meeting of the women’s committee. 











Baltimore Maintains Its 
Municipal Music Budget 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—This city’s nationally 
known Municipal Department of Music will 
not be sacrificed to the current economy 
wave. Mayor Howard W. Jackson, replying 
to the governmental efficiency and economy 
recommendation of a fifteen per cent. cut 
in expenditure, declared that he was “not 
willing to accept the recommendation for 
the abandonment of appropriations to the 
Municipal Band, the Baltimore Symphony 
Orchestra and the Colored Symphony Or- 
chestra.” The Mayor continued: “I think 
you need such things in times like these, cer- 
tainly as much, and perhaps more than you 
need them in normal times.” 

Mayor Jackson’s stand is in line with the 
recommendations and report submitted by 
Frederick R. Huber, municipal director of 
music. While willingly accepting a cut in 
his own salary and practicing every possible 
economy in the department, Mr. Huber re- 
peatedly has called to the attention of the 
municipal administration the importance of 
continuing the musical organizations as aids 
to public morale in the present economic 
stress. The retention of the appropriations in 
the city budget assures the 1932-33 season of 
the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra, sched- 
uled to begin with a December concert at 
the Lyric Theatre. George Siemonn, con- 
ductor of the orchestra, and his wife, Mabel 
Garrison, former Metropolitan Opera so- 
prano, returned recently from Europe. Mr. 
Siemonn brought back several orchestral 
novelties, and Mr. Huber has engaged such 
soloists as Margaret Matzenauer and Percy 
Grainger. ) A 


Liszt Cantata in Belated 
Premiere 


DrespEN.—Franz Liszt’s Via Crucis (the 
fourteen stations of the Cross), for chorus, 
solo, organ and small orchestra, has had its 
world premiére at the Catholic Hofkirche 
(former Royal Court Church) here. It was 
written in 1878 but has never been printed 
until now. A special edition was prepared 
for this occasion. Except for some chorales 
in polyphonic style, the music on the whole 
is romantic and has a decided popular oo 


New Gretchaninoff 
Violin Concerto 


Paris.—A concerto for violin and orches- 
tra by the Russian composer Alexandre 
Gretchaninoff, will be performed for the 
first time on December 18, at a concert of 
the Paris Symphony Orchestra in Paris. 
Robert Kitain is to play the violin part 
and it is rumored that the composer will 
conduct. The work is along traditional lines. 

| G8 


Lang Wins Success 
in Vienna 


(Special cable to the Musical Courier) 

ViENNA.—Francois Lang won a great suc- 
cess here as soloist with the Vienna Philhar- 
monic under Pierre Monteux, playing the 
Mozart concerto before a crowded hall. Ova- 
tions rewarded the young Parisian pianist 
and the conductor. BrcHERT. 


Americans at Liege Opera 


Liéce, Berarum.—The Royal Opera of 
this city produced Bizet’s The Pearl Fishers 
on November 3. The feature of the per- 
formance was the appearance of three Amer- 
ican artists in the leading roles: Miss Meu- 
sel, soprano, Trezzi, tenor, and Harris, bari- 
tone. ° 





PERA singers are still temperamental 

—but they do not get away with it 

in these days. The bulbous lady of 
the operatic footlights no longer permits 
herself the pleasure of hysterics two min- 
utes before curtain time, as she did twenty 
years ago, usually causing nervous prostra- 
tion and high blood pressure backstage. 
Times are hard—with deficits, and all—and 
she does not dare either to be bulbous or tem- 
peramental, beyond a certain and well-defined 
point. 

Such a statement a few years ago would 
have held slight interest for the casual 
reader, whose spirit moved in a strictly fac- 
tual sphere and who maintained a faintly 
disdainful air toward music in general, as 
an occupation for restless women or nervous 
foreigners. Since then, by way of radio and 
other agencies of effortless listening, some 
of his suspicions have been allayed, as his 
preconceived theories have been exploded. 
By now, he has forgotten the hand-organs 
and perhaps realizes that opera can be very 
much more satisfying than any item of 
3roadway vulgaria. 

Hence, it gives me great pleasure indeed 
to dispel another illusion. I have had some 
experience with the average business organi- 
zation, and at least the ordinary man’s con- 
tact with our financial institutions. And I 
can truthfully say, with all the authority of 
a lifetime spent in music and opera, that 
among the most efficient organizations in 
the world today is the management of a 
major opera company, here or in Europe, 
which must concern itself with the manipu 
lation of sensitive artists notoriously incap- 
able—or so the public thinks—of understand- 
ing and accepting discipline. 

Let me tell you a few things which you, 
who may go to the opera today or tomorrow 
or next week, will never suspect—ensconced 
in a comfortable chair on what I have come 
to believe is the safer side of the footlights. 


MISSING THE MAIN CHANCE 


One young woman, who jilted an impor- 
tant scholarship to join the Metropolitan two 
years ago, wishes today that she had not 
been quite so wilful. She sang a satisfac- 
tory audition and was engaged, and ordered 
to study and prepare to sing an important 
role in an opera with Rosa Ponselle. No 
one else was so well fitted to handle the diff- 
culties of this part as this young aspirant, 
who seemed to, have been dropped from 
Heaven at a most opportune time. 

3ut the lady's teacher had other ideas. 
This individual regarded the role as a sec- 
ondary one. entirely beneath the dignity of 
his pupil, and certainly not in keeping with 
her “golden” voice. So the young woman 
studied Elsa, in Lohengrin; Elizabeth, in 
lannhauser; Eva, in Die Meistersinger and 
various other parts for which she believed 
herself fitted by divine right. Orders appar- 
ently meant nothing to her. 

The autumn drew near and the lady was 
called to report upon the state of her com- 
petence. When she admitted her complete 
ignorance of the role with which she had 
been entrusted, and boasted of Elsa and the 
rest, the conductor and directors tore their 
hair and were anything but polite. And you 
cannot blame them, can you, when they had 
counted on her? The lady made her debut, 
according to contract, but had ruined her 
own chances at the Metropolitan. 

The only other member of the company 
whose voice at all fitted the part was fully 
occupied with other duties. She had to 
learn this exacting role at short notice, and 
made the biggest success of her career; a 
success which the newcomer might have won, 
had she obeyed orders. 

A tenor of the company, 
was set down to sing a 
Twenty minutes before curtain time, he de- 
veloped an “indisposition.” The truth was 
that his valet had forgotten to bring a cer- 
tain gold locket, which he wore habitually 
upon a chain around his neck, under his cos- 
tume, whenever he stepped upon the stage. 
He refused point-blank to go on without this 
charm. All the arguments in the world 
would not change his mind, and there was 
no time to argue very much. Fortunately, 
we found another tenor able and willing to 
substitute, who jumped ita cab and arrived 
just in time to change into costume and 
climb into the cart for the first-act entrance. 
The superstitious gentleman has not fared 
very well since then. Somehow, we have 
not the feeling that we can depend on him. 

Speaking of superstition, there is a great 
deal of it backstage at the Metropolitan, most 
of it harmless. I will speak of this in detail 
later. There is real heroism, too, of which 
I would iike to tell you just now. 


not so long ago, 
Canio one night. 


Sotprers oF Duty 


One of the sturdiest soldiers in the ranks 
of the Metropolitan was Florence Easton. I 
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remember a performance of Meyerbeer’s Le 
Prophete, cast with Claudia Muzio, Caruso 
and Matzenauer. Muzio fell ill the day be- 
fore. Mme. Easton learned the part of 
Bertha in twenty-four hours, an unbelievably 
difficult task—and sang it superbly. A sim- 
ilar emergency occurred in the following 
week, and Mme. Easton gave an excellent 
performance of Fiora in Montemezzi’s opera, 
L’Amore dei Tre Re, which she had learned 
in three days. She sang the title role of 
Fedora, to an enthusiastic audience, although 
her only preparation consisted of nine re- 
hearsals with the company. She had never 
taken the score home for study. 

Mme. Margaret Matzenauer was another 
artist whose facility for quick study stood 
the whole company in good stead more than 
once. Caruso learned quickly and took infi- 
nite pains with every role he sang. 

Maria Jeritza also was one of our depend- 
able standbys. Two seasons ago she was 
injured in a performance of The Girl of the 
Golden West. The injury was painful and 
her physician forbade her to exercise or 
sing for several weeks. Absolute rest was 
prescribed. The company had announced a 
Turandot in Philadelphia three days after 
the accident. No other singer at that time 
knew the role of the glacial Princess. It 
has become a prideful tradition with the 


company never to disappoint an audience or 
to change an opera at the last minute. 

Mme. Jeritza determined to sing Turandot 
in Philadelphia. And when you consider 
that this role involves a stationary post for 
nearly half an hour, singing midway on a 
long flight of steps, arms outstretched to 
support the sleeves of a gorgeous robe 
weighing forty pounds, you can appreciate 
the degree of heroism involved. And all the 
while she must sing, above an orchestra sel- 
dom quiescent. 

Her injured side was strapped tightly in 
yard after yard of winding bandage. She 
was borne carefully to a waiting automobile 
and thence to the bed of a Pullman drawing 
room. The faithful Anna, who is never 
far from Jeritza and has tended her through 
many a trying operatic moment, found her 
full powers of service taxed to the utmost. 

When the train arrived Jeritza went to a 
hotel and tried to rest until it was time to 
go to the Academy of Music. She gave a 
glorious performance that night, in agony 
most of the time and dangerously near to 
fainting twice. That was real heroism—an 
instance which will live long in the annals 
of the company. 

LAUGHS AND LAPSES 


The list of amusing incidents which occur 
backstage is inexhaustible. Usually they have 





LAWRENCE TIBBETT CHAMPIONS THE 
VOCAL TEACHINGS OF AMERICA 


Metropolitan Baritone Will Sing Scarpia and Emperor Jones 


In a eta room on the twenty-third floor 
of the Savoy Plaza Hotel, New York City, 
the sunshine flooded through windows that 
look out on the skyscrapers of the East Side 


LAWRENCE TIBBETT 

with the river in the distance. In one corner 
stood a grand piano, and beside it the stal- 
wart figure of Lawrence Tibbett, head tilted 
back, throat pouring out the glories of his 
baritone voice. It was rehearsal time, with 
Stewart Wille, his accompanist of the past 
four years, at the piano. 

Mr. Tibbett had returned only a day or 
two previous from a combined honeymoon 
and vacation in Europe. The day following 
the visit of the Musical Courier represen- 
tative he was leaving for a pre-opera tour 
of twenty-two concerts, including Milwau- 
kee, St. Louis, Chicago, Cleveland, Utica 
and other cities, which will occupy his time 
until the middle of November, after which 
his Metropolitan Opera rehearsals start. On 
October 17 he appeared at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, in Olin Downes’ series, 
illustrating the History of Song. It was on 
that particular program that he was work- 
ing when he was found. 


Speaking of the four months he spent on 
the Riviera last summer, Mr. Tibbett said 
that two and a half were devoted to work- 
ing with Wille—no European teacher. The 
baritone said that he had not been in France 
long before word circulated about that he 
had come over to study, to get something 
that he could not get in America. 

“That's all wrong,” he said emphatically. 
“To be sure, one finds beauty and enjoys 
the freedom of snooping about musically, 
but there is nothing that makes for success 
there that one can’t get right here in 
America. If one is ambitious and works 
hard, he can earn success anywhere he hap- 
pens to be. It has been done here and it has 
been done abroad. True, there are some 
youngsters who look upon studying in 
Europe as a sort of lark. But my conten- 
tion is that we Americans are younger and 
more enthusiastic than the Europeans. We 
make the mistakes of youth but we also have 
its virtues.” 

Mr. Tibbett attended few musical per- 
formances, and the shows in Paris failed to 
impress him. In fact, he declared that no 
New Yorker would sit through one in his 
own city. “In London,” he observed, “they 
were much better. Cavalcade is simply 
marvelous.” Tibbett predicts a great suc- 
cess for it in New York. “London is an 
ideal place to live,” according to Tibbett, 
but Paris—‘“well, ideal for an occasional 
spree.” 

The singer was asked about the opera 
Emperor Jones in which he is to take the 
title role at the Metropolitan this winter. 

“Gruenberg has said something in his 
score,” was Mr. Tibbett’s opinion. “And my 
way of describing it, is as a perfect archi- 
tecture of dissonances. The music is re- 
lentless in its urge. Just when you think 
you get to the resting point and perhaps sigh 
with relief, the urge starts all over again 
and you feel yourself falling off a cliff.” 

These characteristics, he revealed, were 
difficult for him to get used to at first. “So 
much so,” he said, laughing, “that after the 
first rehearsal, Stew and I felt like jumping 
up on the piano top and screaming. There 
was so much noise. 


“Now, though,” he went on, “I can feel 


the power of the work. The dissonances are 


well patterned and executed. As for tunes, 
there are none in particular except one that 
is not by Gruenberg—the spiritual, Standing 


(Continued on page 21) 
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do with temperament in some form or 
other, but now and again these moments 
evolve upon accidents purely physical. One 
such circumstance, while entirely irrelevant 
to the immediate subject of temperament, is 
sufficiently diverting to interest you. When 
the first big border lights had been installed, 
they decided to test them in Parsifal. They 
are cumbrous affairs, raised by a chain and 
a counterweight, and fitted with a lock to 
keep them in place. Two men manage each 
light. After the scene in Klingsor’s Garden 
there is nothing whatever for them to do for 
thirty-five minutes. The technical director, 
comfortably perusing a newspaper while 
awaiting his cue, was startled when informed 
by a stagehand that one of the huge border 
lights had fallen. He imagined all sorts of 
things—mangled singers strewn upon the 
stage, a panic in the audience. He rushed 
down to view the worst. As he reached the 
wings a guffaw from the audience rose to a 
roar of laughter. He peeped out and was 
horrified. 

One of the border lights slowly descended 
and perched on the hood were two men 
calmly playing cards, completely unaware of 
their public appearance. The curtain was 
lowered and the light returned to its proper 
place. The lock had slipped. 

There is another phase of temperament 
which the operagoer probably does not recog- 
nize when he encounters it, unless he is a 
devotee of many years and knows his operas 
in the original keys. This is a way some 
singers have of arbitrarily changing the keys 
and tonal ranges of certain arias in the reper- 
toire, to suit their own tastes or the limi- 
tations of their voices. Sometimes this is 
necessary, for obvious reasons of vocal re- 
striction, but it is done by the conductor, 
never by the singer. Innumerable instances 
exist of these changes, but in the old days 
they were made arrogantly, for the star sys- 
tem ruled and the word of the singer, not the 
conductor, was law. I have known conduct- 
ors, too, to tamper unnecessarily with or- 
dained scores, usually because of some whim. 
Fortunately, such practices are discouraged 
today. 

And this brings us, if you will, to tem- 
perament among conductors. I know of in- 
stances, in this country and in Europe, in 
which conductors ranted and raved and dis- 
missed whole orchestras or cancelled rehear- 
sals because of some fancied ineptitude. 
Happily, the unions and a sane regard for 
art have made it almost impossible for such 
incidents to occur today. Conductors now 
work on a delicately adjusted schedule—so 
many performances, so many rehearsals and 
so much time for each. The conductor is 
responsible to the management for the com- 
petence of his performance and he, in turn, 
delegates to the chorus master, stage di- 
rector and assistant conductors the task of 
getting the entire production ready for a 
proper presentation. And usually it is ready, 
with every hair in place. 

Opera companies in former days were 
much smaller than the average major com- 
pany today. There were rarely more than 
two singers of each vocal calibre. The com- 
pany depended for variety upon certain “free 
lance” singers, who sang “guest” perform- 
ances and were paid by the performance. 
There were no unions, it is true, and the per- 
sonnel leaned upon the good-will and artistic 
regard of the impresario and his conductors. 
Contracts were elastic. Consequently, the 
quality of opera was often inspired, but the 
normal peace too often was shattered by up- 
heaval and “temperament.” 


Operatic WHIMSIES 


As I said before, there is superstitution 
backstage, but it is never allowed to brook 
the even course of performances. Most of it 
is pathetic, more often it is amusing. Ed- 
ward Johnson, for instance, has a doll which 
always is on his dressing table at every per- 
formance. Caruso kept a picture of his par- 
ents within reach, and kissed each visage 
before the curtain went up. Jeritza mutters 
a little prayer to a gilt crucifix and crosses 
herself. Nellie Melba kept a “lucky stone” 
which she rubbed or kissed. Even con- 
ductors, thought to be above such fears, 
cross themselves or bring out charms to 
guard them against mischance. My wife 
(Queena Mario) has no less than four 
“lucky” pieces, which she always wears when 
singing and she has even talked me into 
wearing two. 

If Rosa Ponselle is in the cast of an eve- 
ning, call boys scurry about just before the 
curtain rises. At every possible point of 
egress from the stage, within reaching dis- 
tance of every contact point, is a stand with 
a glass of fresh water upon it. And that 
water must be kept fresh during the entire 
performance. Woe betide the luckless boy 
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who lets a glass of water grow stale. 
hears aplenty ere the evening wanes. 

And while I am dwelling on superstition, I 
might mention the horseshoe nailed up for 
many years on the wall just behind the re- 
vered head of the late Bill Guard in his 
sanctum of public relations. 

And then there was an artist who used the 
prelude of an exacting aria to walk into the 
wings and gargle his throat, while audience 
and conductor wondered. 

As for other odd habits of our eminent 
canaries, Jeritza uses pineapple juice, right 
out of a can; Lauri-Volpi prefers the stimu- 
lation of black coffee; Martinelli limbers 
his vocal cords on camomile tea; Bori sticks 
to orange juice and Lily Pons finds cold 
water the best remedy. 

All of which might be called tempera- 
ment. Singers and musicians in general are 
jumpy and highstrung, and it is natural to 
suppose that occasionally their nerves fray 
at trifles. A misplaced button, a rip in a 
seam—these are tragedies of the moment. 
You may remember Franco Alfano’s one-act 
opera, Madonna Imperia, in which Nanette 
Guilford and Frederick Jagel appeared. A 
careless stagehand had left an exposed nail 
in a door jamb. Miss Guilford, trailing 
draperies, swept onto the stage and her train 
caught on the nail. She was jerked back so 
violently that she nearly fell. And Miss 
Guilford, who might have shown tempera- 
ment for the best of reasons, gamely sang 
the whole performance as though nothing 
had happened. She confessed later to being 
“upset.” 

And, as a contrast, they talk of the great 
Lilli Lehmann and a certain Tristan, in which 
a touch of green paint had “freshened” the 
garden scenery. Whoever was responsible for 
this refurbishment, had forgotten the prob- 
able proximity of the principals—or maybe 
he did it in jest. At any rate, the lovesick 
Isolde leaned heavily against the paint in 
the course of her transports. Those were 
the days of temperamental license. At the 
end of the act, the story goes, she stormed 
and swore and refused to continue unless an 
entirely new costume were produced for the 
Liebestod. They made it, the wardrobe mis- 
tress and a dozen assistants, in something 
under half an hour, and the opera proceeded. 

Nowadays there might have been tempera- 
ment. But another costume would have 
been ready for just such an emergency, and 
the company would have been minus a stage- 
hand, carpenter or scenic painter the next 
day. And had there been too much tempera- 
ment on the part of the Isolde, the lady 
would have drawn a sharp and unfeeling 
reprimand. : 

Let me say, in concluding this little dia- 
tribe, that the internal machinery of a big 
opera company runs smoothly and without 
effort. It must run smoothly, otherwise it 
would be impossible to give opera for 
twenty-four weeks, five nights a week in one 
house, to say nothing of Philadelphia, Brook- 
lyn, White Plains and Hartford, and Sunday 
night concerts besides. The entire schedule 
is arranged with meticulous care before the 
season opens, and no slightest deviation is 
allowed to interrupt it. Unforeseen incidents 
occur, as they must in any assemblage of 
humans, but the public never sees or knows 
of these things. An opera company in this 
careful age is one of the world’s most effi- 
cient organizations, not excepting the United 
States Steel Corporation or the National 
City Bank. If you want to see efficiency, 
come around some time and watch an opera 
being prepared. You may not like the 
opera, but you will learn-something about or- 
ganization. 


November 5, 
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Capacity San Francisco Audiences 


Stirred by Muzio’s Santuzza and Nedda 


Chamlee’s Turiddu Wins Plaudits—Bonelli Expresses Admirable Tonio 


San Francisco, Cat.—A season of opera 
would not be complete without a perform- 
ance of Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci. 
The heroine in both operas was that mistress 
of song, Claudia Muzio. An audience that 
completely filled the seating capacity of the 
new War Memorial Opera House greeted 
Mme. Muzio on her entrance. 


From beginning to end, Mme. Muzio was 
a constant source of wonder and delight. 
Her ability to get over the footlights with 
a few gestures, what she is feeling or think- 
ing, is the mark of a definitely great acting 
ability. In her scene with Turiddu she 
reached a lofty height both vocally and in 
power of impersonation. Her interpretation 
of the last scene was a climax to the steady 
evolution of a work of infinitely sincere and 
perfect artistry. 

Supporting Mme. Muzio in this thrilling 
presentation, the work of Mario Chamlee as 
Turiddu stood out in bold brilliance of 
characterization. Possessing a manly stage 
presence, Chamlee brings with it a voice of 
fine power and artistic beauty coupled to a 
plastique that remains unfailingly in the 
picture. 

Alfredo Gandolfi as Alfio, Eva Gruninger 
as Lola, and Lelia Gambi as Lucia were 
equal to the demands of the music and acting. 

This was undoubtedly one of the best per- 
formances of Cavalleria ever given in San 
Francisco and one of the finest achievements 
of the San Francisco Opera Company thus 
far this season. The orchestra, under the 
dynamic baton of Gaetano Merola, played 
remarkably well. The chorus merited the 
respectful appreciation awarded it’ by the 
audience. The costumes and settings were 
unusually fine. 

The production of Pagliacci was on a par 
with Cavalleria. So uniformly admirable 
was the cast that the Nedda of Mme Muzio, 
the Canio of Tandy MacKenzie, the Tonio 
of Richard Bonelli, the Beppe of Terry 


Lafranconi and the Silvio of Marsden 
Argall should all be mentioned in one breath. 
Not only did they maintain extraordinary ex- 
cellence of ensemble but each was outstand- 
ing in individual artistry, and the refreshing 
sense of authority, the atmospheric elo- 
quence that they brought to the perform- 
ance, lifted it to a plane of perfection. Mme. 
Muzio was vocally brilliant, and dramatically 
she showed her mastery in the polished 
finesse of her delineation of Nedda. Bonelli 
sang the role of Tonio with noble breadth 
and richness of tone, and his acting was 
keyed to the requirements of the character 
admirably. 

A thoughtful, deeply experienced reading 
of the score was provided by Pietro Cimini. 
Loca News 

Naoum Blinder, violinist, accompanied by 
his wife, arrived in San Francisco recently 
from New York to be concertmaster of the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra during 
its winter concerts at the new opera house. 
In New York, Mr. Blinder was a faculty 
member of the Institute of Musical Art. 

Frederick R. Wilkins, young San Fran- 
cisco flutist, pupil of Anthony Linden, first 
flute of the San Francisco Symphony Or- 
chestra, has been awarded a fellowship at 
the Juilliard School of Music in New York. 

Under the auspices of the Pacific Musical 
Society, Antonio de Grassi, violinist, as- 
sisted by Marguerite von Loeben-Sels, pian- 
ist, and Eduard Strauss, baritone, accom- 
panied by Jeanne Campbell Crow, gave a 
program of ancient and modern music and 
pleased a large and friendly audience. Mrs. 
Evelyn Sresovich is president of the society. 

Mme. Colburn-Apfelbeck, known in New 
York musical circles, gave a recital on the 
great organ at Civic Auditorium. Presented 
by the Municipal Art Commission, the artist 
attracted a huge audience that evidenced en- 
thusiastic appreciation of her unquestionable 
skill and well chosen program. CoH A, 





Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra 
Under Rodzinski Starts New Season 


Los ANGELES, Cat.—There always are 
people here for whom the season has not 
commenced until the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic Orchestra tunes up. It tuned up with 
great spirit for its fourteenth season on 
October 20 and 21, with Dr. Arthur Rod- 
zinski wielding the baton for the third sea- 
son. Incidentally, he will be heard shortly 
as guest conductor of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, and with the same organization in 
New York City. Early next year he will 
fulfill a similar engagement in Cleveland. 
Dr. Rodzinski was greeted enthusiastically 
at these first two concerts by his Los An- 
geles admirers, who tendered him and the 
orchestra repeated ovations. 

A more than ordinarily serious note pre- 
vailed despite the anticipatory excitement 
which marks the start of a new music year. 
In memory of William Andrews Clark III, 
son of the founder and sole supporter of the 
orchestra, Strauss’ tone-poem Death and 
Transfiguration was played, and with more 
than usual reverence and grandeur. Mr. 
Clark’s only son, it will be remembered, 





League of Composers 
Organization’s Tenth Anniversary 


Stokowski Announced as Conductor of Gala Concert—Florent Schmitt 
in First New York Appearance 


To celebrate the tenth year of its exist- 
ence, the League of Composers announces a 
gala concert season. The outstanding event 
will be a review program featuring impor- 
tant modern works heard here between 1923 
and 1933. 

Leopold Stokowski will appear as conduc- 
tor at this concert in April, directing the per- 
formance of Arnold Schdénberg’s Pierrot 
Lunaire. This will provide the first oppor- 
tunity to hear Stokowski’s interpretation of 
the melodrama composed in 1912. . 

The League of Composers was organized 
in the spring of 1923 by a group of musi- 
cians and laymen interested in creating a 
medium for the exclusive production of 
works by living composers. It is now enter- 
ing the tenth season of its activities and is 
taking the opportunity to select from past 
performances what it feels to be the most 
representative works of the time, in order 
to give them a rehearing. 

On November 27 at the Town Hall Club, 
the league will present the French composer 
Florent Schmitt in his first New York ap- 
pearance. Mr. Schmitt, with the assistance 
of a group of artists, will give a program 
of his own works, in which the quintet is 


to Celebrate 


included. Two speakers are to make intro- 
ductory remarks; the French Ambassador, 
Paul Claudel and Dr. John Erskine. 

Two anniversary concerts are scheduled in 
the group of four Sunday afternoon recitals 
which the league will sponsor at the French 
Institute. The first, January 8, will offer a 
program of works selected from the cham- 
ber music presented by the league between 
1923 and 1933. The last recital in the series, 
April 2, presents a program of music spe- 
cially written for the league’s tenth birthday 
by eight European and American composers. 

On February 5, the league is to give a 
program of new works by young Americans 
and Russians. On March 5, there will be a 
program of the latest works by representa- 
tive graduate students of the Juilliard School, 
the Curtis Institute and the Eastman School 
of Music. 

The tenth volume of Modern Music, the 
quarterly review issued by the League of 
Composers will be published in 1932-33. An 
anniversary number is to appear in January 
which will feature critical summaries of de- 
velopments that have taken place in music 
in Europe and America during the last ten 
years. 


was killed a few months ago, when his air- 
plane crashed. 

Rodzinski chose Weber’s Euryanthe over- 
ture as a tonal curtain-raiser. The pre- 
Wagnerian evidence of this work was finely 
emphasized. There followed the E minor 
symphony by Jean Sibelius. The epic grim- 
ness, the lyric forgetfulness and intense pres- 
ence of passion, and again the unwonted hu- 
mor of the highly rhythmic scherzo, gripped 
the audience. Wagner’s Meistersinger pre- 
lude came after the Strauss score and fur- 
nished a festive ending. It was a program 
worthy of better attendance. 

Repertorically, the orchestra is following 
the instance of eastern managements and 
will refrain from giying “debatable music.” 
The point is that here, too, opinions do not 
coincide on what is debatable music. One 
thing is certain—the patrons, whether they 
prefer Schumann or Schonberg, should 
make their vote felt by appearing in person. 
Mere abstinence is a protest vote, so to speak, 
which is thrown away and proves nothing. 

Members and non-members of the Music 
Teachers Association of Los Angeles are 
interesting in a movement for reorganizing 
this body, which is rather decrepit financially. 
Obviously enough, an M. T. A. is quite as 
vital an organization as the mental musical 
attitude of its members. In President Frank 
Carroll Giffen the association has an eager, 
profession-conscious and _ profession-proud 
officer who will overcome difficulties if lent 
the proper support. The M. T. A. has been, 
and can become again a source of stimula- 
tion and a force for artistic-pedagogic good. 
Mr. Giffen has called the first meeting of the 
season at the public library for November 5. 

A third return engagement has been ful- 
filled by Luisa Espinel, singer of Spanish and 
Latin-American folk tunes at Olvera Thea- 
tre. This is a fine record indeed within a 
year. Miss Espinel tours extensively, but 
makes her headquarters here. Her new ac- 
companist, Earle Voorhies, is a_ talented 
young pianist and revealed talent and facility 
of distinctive promise. 

Elene Shannon likewise found an enthusi- 
astic audience. This young soprano is effec- 
tive in recital, but demonstrates a dramatic 
flair which points to an operatic career. 

Palos Verdes, a rather exclusive residen- 
tial suburb by the seas, through its Com- 
munity Arts Association, has announced a 
series of concerts which will feature Ilse 
Rodzinski, pianist, Alexander Zukowsky, vio- 
linist; Alexander Borisoff, cellist in en- 
semble, and Rose Dirman, soprano, as guest 
artist. 

Bruno David Ussher has been engaged by 
Occidental College to lecture regularly on 
the symphony programs. B. D. U. 


Photo © Bachrach 
MRS. CLIFFORD G. KING, 
newly elected president of the Rhode Island 
Federation of Music Clubs. 


Rhode Island F. of M. C. 
Elects New President 
Many Orchestral Concerts Scheduled 


ProvipeNcE, R. 1.—Providence is to be es- 
pecially favored in the matter of concerts 
during the coming season. With four con- 
certs by the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
and five by the Providence Symphony Or- 
chestra, there will be ampler opportunity 
than heretofore to hear orchestral works. 
The Elmwood Oratorio Society will give 
ten Sunday afternoons of oratorio; the Uni- 
versity Glee Club, three evenings of male 
choruses assisted by Rachel Morton, soprano. 
Jacqueline Salomons, violinist and Royal 
Dadmun, baritone. The Community Con- 
certs Course is presenting Tito Schipa, the 
Hall Johnson Negro Choir, with Marian 
Anderson, contralto, the Cleveland Orches- 
tra, Benno Moiseiwitsch, pianist and Yehudi 
Menuhin. Providence will hear also Kreis- 
ler and Paderewski. 

Martha Baird, concert pianist, a resident 
of Providence, is to be soloist with the Provi- 
dence Symphony Orchestra at the January 
concert, in a presentation of the Schumann 
concerto in A minor. 

Igor Gorin, baritone and Edward M. Con- 
stantine, basso, assisted by Charlotte Presel, 
pianist, were heard in recital at the Provi- 
dence Plantations Club Auditorium by a 
large audience which showed its appre- 
ciation in protracted applause. Mr. Gorin’s 
flexible voice of ample range and pow- 
er was displayed in operatic standbys 
which he offered with clear enunciation 
and emotional feeling. Edward Constantine, 
eighteen years of age, revealed a basso pro- 
fundo of remarkable quality, even scale and 
wide range. His stage presence was without 
mannerisms and bespoke the modest student 
of real artistic ability and promise. 

The first musical of the Chopin Club 
brought a discriminating audience to the 
Plantations Club Auditorium to hear a pre- 
gram devoted chiefly to modern composers. 
Of the several artists participating, Winifred 
Gallagher, a soprano, in songs by Mozart 
and Schumann, showed intelligent use of a 
light, pleasing voice. She was accompanied 
ably by Emma Winslow Childs. Barbara 
Smith, cellist, revealed musicianly feeling 
with adequate technic. To Amy Ward 
Durfee, mezzo-contralto, belongs the inter- 
pretative honors of the program. With clear 
voice and diction she presented an unhack- 
neyed group of moderns in which Arthur 
Hitchcock, of the music faculty of Brown 
University, accompanied with colorful 
rhythm and balanced tonal background. 

The recital of the Compinsky Trio, under 
the auspices of the Piantations Club, was an 
artistic treat. Movements from trios of 
Brahms, Mendelssohn, Tschaikowsky, César 
Franck and Arensky revealed finish and per- 
fection of ensemble. 

Announcement has been made by Mme. 
Avis Bliven Charbonnel of the establishment 
under her guidance of a music settlement 
school at the community centre known as 
Federal Hill House. 

Mrs. Clifford G. King has been elected 
president of the Rhode Island State Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs. B. N. D. 


Leopold Lichtenberg, violinist and teacher, 
is ill at the Sydenham Hospital, Manhattan 
Avenue and 123rd Street, New York, and 
has been confined there for several weeks. 
He was formerly a member of the faculty 
at the National Conservatory of Music and 
a member of the Margulies Trio. Lichten- 
berg, seventy-one years old, was a protégé 
of Wieniawski in Brussels. 
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Sanroma and Fiedler Share 
Honors in Boston Benefit 


30ston, Mass.—The first Sunday after- 
noon concert at Symphony Hall for the 
present season was given on October 23, a 
week before the regular celebrity series was 
scheduled to start. This concert had been 
arranged hastily, for the most part by the 
energizing efforts of Jests Maria Sanroma, 
Boston pianist, for the benefit of the hurri- 
cane sufferers in Mr. Sanroma’s native 
Puerto Rico. The fact that with only a 
week in which to sell tickets most of the 
large hall was filled, was therefore largely 
a tribute to the popularity here of Sanroma, 
who was on the program as soloist in Rach- 
maninoff’s second piano concerto and George 
Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue. 

Almost the entire Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra as well as Arthur Fiedler, who con- 
ducted, and Mr. Sanroma had donated their 
services for the worthy cause. The pro- 
gram, of a popular cast, obviously had been 
arranged to attract a large audience at short 
notice; and fortunately it accomplished the 
desired result. In addition to the two works 
mentioned above, the program included 
Wagner’s Rienzi Overture and Siegfried 
Idyll, and Ravel’s Bolero. 

Though the occasion of the concert was 
one to make impertinent any suggestion of 
criticism, one remembers favorably Mr. San- 
roma’s noteworthy presentation of the con- 
certo. His playing had the bigness, the 
sweep, especially the melodic line of a mas- 
ter pianist. The rhapsody he played with 
breath-taking brilliance. His reception at 
the hands of the audience was more in the 
idiom of cheers than applause. 

Similarly, Mr. Fiedler made an excellent 
impression. Considering the lack of suffi- 
cient rehearsal, he stimulated his men to able 
performance throughout the program. And 
in the opening overture he surpassed, so far 
as we are aware, anything he has previously 
done in Boston, both in sensitiveness of 
phrasing and architectural planning of the 
larger lines. 

Harry 

Harry Delmore, negro tenor, sang at Jor- 
dan Hall on October 27. His program, 
which was heard by a small but cordial audi- 
ence, included airs ancient and modern, in 
Italian, French works by Duparc, Fauré and 
Massenet, three Lieder by Schumann, and 
negro songs and spirituals. He won praise 
for the beauty of his vocal tone, and for its 
wide range both as to pitch and dynamic 
expressiveness. No fault was to be found 
with his tonal production, but the general 
impression was that he might gain by culti- 
vating repose when the music calls for it. 
The net effect, however, was an unusually 
successful recital—the first of the season, by 
the way, at Jordan Hall. Reginald Board- 
man accompanied the singer. 

Epith MatrHews 1N RECITAL 

At. the same time, in the neighboring 
3rown Hall, Edith Matthews, soprano, was 
delivering a long and varied program of 
songs by German, Czech, Russian and 
American composers. Especially noteworthy 
were songs of the late George W. Chadwick. 
William D. Strong was the accompanist, as 
weil as soloist in several piano pieces. And 
in Bach’s On My Shepherd I Rely, the vio- 
lin obbligato was played effectively by 
Renato Pacini. 

Puerto Rican 1n Désut 

The Boston début of Augusto Rodriguez, 
young Puerto Rican musician, took place at 
Jordan Hall on October 27, when he con- 
ducted the orchestral class of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music in a selection 
from Carmen. Mr. Rodriguez, a “discovery” 
of his fellow-countryman, Jests Maria San- 
roma, on the occasion of the latter’s recent 
visit to Puerto Rico, is studying at the con- 
servatory as a scholarship pupil of the 
Puerto Rican Government. 

News or THE Musicat Day 

The People’s Symphony Orchestra has an- 
nounced its plans for the season. Thompson 
Stone will continue to conduct; the season 
has been shortened to seven concerts: and 
the first of these is taking place on Novem- 
ber 6, when Felix Fox is to be soloist in 
the Grieg concerto. . . . The San Carlo 
Opera Company, which opens its Boston 
Opera House engagement November 7, has 
shitted its opening bill from Tosca to the 
more customary and reliable Aida. Advance 
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sale is reported as very encouraging. .. . 
Because Lawrence Tibbett was chosen to 
open the Metropolitan season in Simon Boc- 
canegra on November 21, his Boston recital, 
originally announced for the day previous, 
has been deferred to December 4. . . . James 
Loder, Boston pianist, former pupil of Artur 
Schnabel and Emil Sauer, has joined the fac- 
ulty of the Longy School of Music. M. S. 


Paris 


(Continued from page 5) 
he is my ideal conductor. Musical, yes, but 
the vigor and that indefinable something, are 
lacking. The most interesting part of his 
part of the séance was the first performance 
of The Death of Orpheus, by one Hector 
Berlioz. The work is for orchestra, female 
chorus and tenor solo, and must be ranked 
as an utterly charming and youthful produc- 
tion. As for the orchestra, the strings 
sounded ragged, the female chorus was too 
much the one and not enough the other, and 
the tenor solo made one unhappy. 

Bruno WALTER IN Paris 

Bruno Walter, popular here, gave a pair 
of concerts at the Salle Pleyel, with the 
Conservatoire Orchestra. It is doubtful if 
anyone ever again will manage to make the 
Conservatoire Orchestra sound like a thor- 
oughly practised band. The organization has 
heaps of tradition, but it would be a good 
thing for music if they forgot it and really 
became industrious and demanded that disci- 
pline which is one of the first characteristics 
of a great and responsive body. 

For his first session, Walter gave Coriolan 
Overture, third symphony and fifth sym- 
phony, by Beethoven; the second consisted of 
Concerto Grosso, by Handel, symphony in 
G minor, by Mozart, and Fantastic Sym- 
phony, by Berlioz. I am not partial to the 
stunt of simultaneously conducting and play- 
ing the piano. It is confusing, and I go to 
concerts to be charmed, not confused. The 
summit of the two concerts was the Mozart. 
Something more graceful and exquisitely 
delivered, it would be difficult to imagine. 
What a success it was. 

OTHER ORCHESTRAS 

The Colonne Orchestra opened to enthusi- 
astic audiences, at their old stand, the 
Chatélet, with their new leader, Paul Paray, 
at the helm, and handling it most vigorously. 
There were works by Franck, d’Indy, 
Fauré, Strauss, Lalo, Wagner, Roussel, and 
Beethoven; and when Gabriel Pierné (the 
retired president and conductor of the 
Colonne Association), read his Cydalise et 
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le Chévre-Pied, there was such an ovation 
as has not been heard in the old theatre in 
years. 

The Pasdeloup season has opened at the 
Champs Elysées Theatre (Rhené-Baton 
conducting), and as usual is drawing big 
crowds. Works of Beethoven, Debussy, 
Dukas, Bruneau and Ravel have _ been 
played; soloists, Paul Loyonnet (pianist, in 
concerto in D minor, by Mozart), Paul 
Makanovitzky (violinist, in concerto in E 
minor, by Mendelssohn), Yves Nat (pianist, 
in concerto in A, by Liszt), and Francescatti 
(violinist, in Spanish Symphony, by Lalo) 
have been heard with signal success. Ma- 
kanovitzky, aged eleven, and Francescatti 
are both to be followed. 

The Lamoureux Orchestra is, as hereto- 
fore, at the Salle Gaveau under Albert 
Wolff. Dukas, Ravel, Schmitt, Wagner and 
Mendelssohn were played at the initial pair. 
Roland Charmy, down for the Spanish Sym- 
phony, by Lalo, on one day, and the Mozart 
D major concerto on the next, had the com- 
pliment of Thibaud’s conducting. 

Emile Cooper, who has gone over to the 
Poulet Orchestra in the Sarah Bernhardt 
Theatre, inaugurated the season with Wag- 
ner, Bach, Beethoven, Debussy and Berlioz. 
Unfortunately, I could not attend, but know- 
ing Cooper’s work I am certain he made the 
Poulet Orchestra sound about the best it 
ever has. 

BREVITIES ON THE SEINE 

Pater, by the late Jean Cartan, will be 
performed for the first time by the Lamou- 
reux Orchestra in February. The Pro-Arte 
Quartet is bringing out Cartan’s second 
quartet next month in Paris. 

Lina Cavalieri’s beauty shop in Paris was 
the object of professional attention the other 
day. Thugs entered the place, emptied the 
cash drawer, then set fire to the premises. 

Before leaving for Vienna and Prague, 
where -he is to appear in the State Operas 
in a series of galas, André Burdino gave 
a soirée for the Egyptian Minister and 
guests. 

Ivan Boutnikoff will conduct the Lamou- 
reux Orchestra in January. 

Paul Fievet has been named director of 
the Fontainebleau School of Music. 

The Salle Erard, time-tried Parisian con- 
cert hall, will open December 1. 

Eidé Noréna, fulfilling a series of gala 
appearances at the Bordeaux Opéra, opened 
the current season by singing the Queen in 
The Huguenots. Eminently successful in 
the perilous part, she was given an ovation. 
On October 21, she sang Ophelia in the 
revival of Hamlet. 

Conchita Supervia stopped off on her way 
to Barcelona. IRVING SCHWERKE, 


Metropolitan Engages Margaret 
Halstead 


Margaret Halstead, American soprano, 
has been engaged by the Metropolitan Opera 





Philadelphia and New York Philharmonic 
Orchestras Are Heard in Quaker City 


Gabrilowitsch in Private Recital 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The first guest con- 
ductor of the season for the Philadelphia 
Orchestra was Eugene Ormandy, leader of 
the Minneapolis Orchestra, who appeared 
here for the concerts of October 21 and 22. 
Mr. Ormandy had made a favorable impres- 
sion upon his previous appearances in Phila- 
delphia, and he was welcomed cordially at 
this time. The program was well selected 
and pleasing, including Weber’s Euryanthe 
Overture, the Clock symphony of Haydn, 
Variations over a Hungarian Folk Song by 
Zador (a contemporary composer ), and Res- 
pighi’s The Pines of Rome. 

Each number had a sincere and musicianly 
reading, with the orchestra responding ex- 
cellently. Particularly strong contrasts were 
brought out in the overture, while the sym- 
phony was given with the simplicity and 
beauty it demands. The Zador Variations 
were enjoyable. Mr. Ormandy offered a 
magnificent interpretation of The Pines of 
Rome, receiving an ovation at the close. 


Tue New York PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 
Society 

The New York Philharmonic-Symphony 

Society held its first Philadelphia concert of 

the season on October 24, under the direc- 

tion of Arturo Toscanini. In opening they 

played the Schonberg arrangement of Bach’s 


prelude and fugue in E flat major. This 
was presented superbly, the themes and 
counter themes being brought out with 
clarity. Following this came the Brahms 
symphony No. 3. Each movement was mag- 
nificently done. After intermission four 
Danses Polonaises by Tansman were given 
their Philadelphia premiéres, and aroused 
much interest and enthusiasm. Debussy’s La 
Mer closed the concert. Toscanini was re- 
called many times, even after the orchestra 
had left the stage. 

GABRILOWITSCH IN PRIVATE RECITAL 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch appeared in recital at 
the Settlement Music School on the after- 
noon of October 22, before an audience com- 
posed of pupils and the faculty of the school, 
and a few fortunate invited guests. His pro- 
gram was comprehensive, including the Bach 
concerto in the Italian style, Mozart’s sonata 
in C minor, Brahms’ Variations and Fugue 
on a theme by Handel, and the Schumann 
Carnival. Each work was played with that 
supreme artistry always associated with Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch’s pianistic achievements. It is 
difficult to comment upon the highlight of 
the program but possibly the climax was the 
masterly interpretation of the Brahms num- 
ber, although all were completely satisfying. 
Persistent applause was rewarded with an 
encore. M. M. C. 
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Company for the coming season. Mme. Hal- 
stead is the granddaughter of the late Murat 
Halstead, editor and publicist, and the 
daughter of Consul General and Mrs. Albert 
Halstead, lately stationed in London. She 
was born in Pittsfield, Mass., and studied 
singing in England, Austria, and in this coun- 
try. Her teachers include Marcella Sem- 
brich and Florence Page Kimball of New 
York, and the late Blair Neale. She studied 
opera roles in Berlin’ with Johannes Heiden- 
reich and Prof. Dr. Ludwig Ho6rth of the 
Berlin Staatsoper. Her début was at the 
Cologne Opera House in November of last 
year. She has sung in concert in New York, 
London, Berlin, Vienna, Salzburg, Montreal, 
and Ottawa, and has appeared with the Ber- 
lin Philharmonic, the Vienna Symphony and 
the Salzburg orchestras. 


McCormack Thrills Ireland 


Dusiin.—John McCormack, having—with 
the aid of loud-speakers—delighted a gather- 
ing of a million people in the Phoenix Park 
at the Eucharistic Congress, as well as an- 
other million or two listening on the radio, 
opened our 1932-33 season by concerts in 
Cork, Limerick and Dublin. In Dublin his 
concert inaugurated the International Celeb- 
rity series, and a tremendous success it 
proved. The Theatre Royal has a seating 
capacity of about 3,000, but fully 1,000 more 
were squeezed in, the stage, the orchestra 
seats and every conceivable hole and corner 
being requisitioned. 

A superlative ovation was accorded the 
singer, whose popularity is greater than 
ever. His three appearances on the stage 
were appreciated so embarrassingly that in 
each case he had to concede three or four 
encores. And, as with the postscript to the 
lady’s letter, it was really in those encores 
that he had the tenderest message for us. 
Of course, we listened with a befitting ap- 
preciation to Haydn, Schubert, Hugo Wolf, 
Fauré and Elgar, but what we were hun- 
gering for was those little intimate conces- 
sions to ourselves which inevitably come to 
the spur of an encore. And so all ears were 
tense for A Thought for Today, Fairy Story 
Told by the Fire, The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer, and Sweet Vale of Avoca. 

It was in the last-named melody that his 
audience felt themselves, so to speak, pulsed 
by the singer’s own heart’s blood. Never 
has the weather-beaten old ditty (which, 
truth to tell, has been drifting into the 
hackneyed category) been given with such 
clear, revealing sympathy. It was the only 
number which McCormack sang facing to- 
wards the stage—this being in compliment to 
the very appreciative throng there mustered, 

—and for the mass of the audience sitting in 
the auditorium the unusual position sug- 
gested, oddly, that the singer was turning 
away to hide his emotion while he sang. In 
the last verse, in which the poet very sweet- 
ly introduces a simile between the peace of 
Avoca waters and his hoped-for broader 
peace, the singer’s art was sublime indeed. 

McCormack was supported by Ania Dorf- 
man, a Russian pianist of quite outstanding 
powers of technic and sensibility. She de- 
lighted us with pieces by Chopin, Bach and 
Weber. The accompanist for the song pro- 
gram was, once more, Edwin Schneider, and 
a song of his composition, Far Apart, was 
included as a special compliment to his ad- 
mirable work. M. F. L. 


St. Louis Orchestra Opens 
Fifty-Third Season 


Golschmann Gives Promise of Improved 
Concerts 


St. Louis, Mo.—Vladimir Golschmann, 
permanent conductor of the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, opened the fifty-third sea- 
son of the organization’s existence with a 
pair of concerts which indicated to his audi- 
ence that they will listen to a much im- 
proved group of musicians this year. The 
young leader entered into his work with an 
enthusiastic vigor which could not be quelled 
even by so momentous an undertaking as the 
E minor symphony of Brahms. 

Golschmann included in his first program 
the Afternoon of a Faun of Debussy. For 
the rarity there was a reading of César 
Franck’s Chasseur Maudit, which was 
treated with such vigor as to convey the 
idea of the composer. 

The Brahms E minor symphony which 
came later in the program was given a 
creditable performance and Golschmann read 
it with competence. N. W. 
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OCTOBER 24 


Lawrence Tibbett Immensely popular 
through his many- 


artistic activities, 
a house-filling au- 


outstanding 
Lawrence Tibbett drew 
dience to his Monday evening song recital 
at Carnegie Hall. In a varied and taxing 
program, the baritone gave evidence that his 
skill, knowledge, and vocal gifts are as po- 
tent as ever, and he registered a huge suc- 
cess, what with the constant applause he 
garnered, and the number of that 
amplified his regular program. 

Tibbett’s qualities are all those demanded 
of a typical recital interpreter. He needs 
no costume or other opera accessories to 
make his performance of an art song into 
an eloquent and convincing presentation. 
He masters all styles equally well and 
enunciates with delightful clarity in every 
language he employs. The Tibbett method 
seems to be to shape his song first into an 
organic, musical whole, then to assimilate 
its emotional details, characterize its text, 
and finally to adapt all his resources of tone, 
breath, and vocal color to the delivery his 
intelligence has fashioned. He is as ef- 
fective in serious as in comic material. 

Tibbett triuniphed completely at this re- 
cital. He sang an air from Comus, Arne- 
Endicott, Cloths of Heaven, Dunhill, Shake- 
speare Sonnet XVIII, Aikin; Schubert's 
Nacht und Traume, Brahms’ Verrath, 
Strauss’ Allerseelen; Verdi’s Eri tu aria 
(Masked Ball}; and numbers by Marx, 
Loewe (the ballad, Edward) E. R. Warren, 
Lord Berners, Vaughan Williams, Carpen 
ter, Guion, and Jacques Wolf. Excellent ac- 
companiments were furnished at the piano 
by Stewart Wille 


sided and 


encores 


This propitious soctiety— 
“organized to bring togeth- 
er artists of established 
with the object of giving an 
concerts in a spirit of ar- 
quote the program note 
tonal evening dividend 
of the Town Hall. Redisclosed 
were the familiar arts of Nina Koshetz, so- 
prano; Lucile Lawrence and Carlos Salzedo, 
harpist; and the Elshuco Trio, composed of 
Karl Kraueter, violin, Willem Willeke, 
cello and Aurelio Giorni, piano. 

The Elshucos 
Chausson’s feathery 
Simple in construction, 
trasts of pensiveness and 
agitation and gentle passivity. The frank 
avowal of a youthful worshiper of César 
Franck, the work bows to the cyclical meth- 
od of that master and reflects other of his 
characteristics. Chausson’s gift for melody 
which, before his untimely death, began to 
flower in a series of delicately fragrant 
songs, pervades the trio and presages the 
greater wealth of his later chamber works. 
With every consideration made, it seemed 
hardly worth the splendid bestowal of El 
shuco musicianship 

Mime. Koshetz’ singing is an art which 
defies brief elucidation. Her interpretations 
are not of the kind heard from other vocal- 
ists. In excellent voice, with a clear range 
effortlessly impelled from contralto tones to 
eminently high soprano ones, this gallant art- 
ist revealed the five Russian folk songs, op 
20, of Alexander Goedicke and Manuel de 
Falla’s Seven Popular Spanish Songs with 
a thoroughness nothing short of explicit. 
Such songs are in Mme. Koshetz’ favorite 
métier and the manner in which she colors 
them with elastic and highly characteristic 
timbres is, as has been suggested, inde- 
scribable. The Russian songs utilized a trio 
accompaniment, provided by the Elshucos, 
and the de Falla numbers were given with 
the harps of Mr. Salzedo and Miss Lawrence 
in the curiously consonant arrangement by 
the former, introduced here by Mme. Koshetz 
last season and reviewed in detail at that 
time. 

The Elst 
table affair with 


Beethoven 
Association 


reputation, 
annual series of 
tistic fraternity,” to 

set forth its first 
season at 


first presented Ernest 
trio in G minor, op. 3. 
it embraces con- 
alacrity, spirited 


wholly delec- 
of Brahms’ 
familiar 


wco Trio closed the 

a performance 
trio in C, op. 87, an interpretation f 
by this time to all. 


OCTOBER 25 


The first con- 
cert of the 1932- 
33 National Or- 
Association series, started promptly 
at three o'clock, the announced time, and 
that was the beginning of the excellent 
achievements of the accomplished and ener- 
getic conductor, Leon Barzin. 

As the Carnegie Hall matinee progressed, 
Mr. Barzin’s further admirable qualities were 
revealed in his sure technical and musically 
resourceful handling of his youthful play- 
ers, and the high order of merit which 
marked their performances. They delivered 
their engaging program with an élan, tonal 
richness, and exuberance of response which 
spoke volumes for the training and artistic 
stimulation they had received from Mr. 
3arzin at rehearsals. 

The large audience enjoyed first a spirited 
presentation of Philip James’ subtly made 
and colorful Overture in Olden Style on 
French Noéls, a work which boasts consid- 
erable ingenuity in treatment of its the- 
matic material, contrapuntal wealth, and 
variegated orchestration. A fugue episode 
in the James score was given with a clarity 
and precision which some major orchestras 
would find it difficult to excel. At the con- 
clusion of the piece, the composer, in a box, 
gratefully acknowledged the prolonged ap- 
plause. 

Mozart's G minor symphony, still one of 
the priceless gems in these days of tonal 
sophistication, was done with extreme taste 
and in the required understandingly simple 
style. 

A sonorous and wholly satisfying reading 
of Wagner's Meistersinger prelude ended 
the purely orchestral numbers with brilliance 
and jubilation—the latter shared in by the 
delighted hearers. 

Richard Strauss’ Burleske, for piano and 
orchestra, presented Hortense Monath at the 
solo instrument. Thoroughly at ease on the 
pinions of an excellent accompaniment, this 
attractive young pianist displayed a precise 
rhythmical sense, the required dashing man- 
ner alternating with feathery lightness, and 
a vital tone and highly polished technical 
armament. She won resounding recognition 
from the audience. The Strauss opus, one of 
his early compositions, is somewhat diffuse, 
overlong, and not especially of burlesque 
humor. He employs some themes that he 
revamped later for Rosenkavalier. 


National Orchestral 
Association 


chestral 


Lois Townsley’s pian- 
istic wares were on 
at the Barbizon-Plaza on Tuesday 
night, and commanded the enthusiastic ap- 
preciation of a large audience. Miss Towns- 
ley began with the Bach-Hess chorale, Jesu, 
Joy of Man’s Desiring, continued in the 
classic vein through Paradies and Handel 
numbers, progressed (chronologically speak- 
ing) to Grieg, Debussy, Ravel and Proko- 
fieff items, and ended with Sgambati, Ire- 
land and Dohnanyi music. This pianist has 
nimble technic, a well modulated tone and 
interpretative good taste. She earned the 
most hearty plaudits for her poetic and im- 
aginative performance of Ireland’s The 
Island Spell. At the end of the program 
the applause demanded several encores. 
Songs of Erich Korn- 


Rita Orville 

gold, of Robert Heger 
and Max Bruch, as well as Italian airs which 
included a Casella item, and a choice group- 
ing of Americans were offered by Rita 
Orville at her Town Hall recital on Tues- 
day evening. Were the reviewer's rounds 
marked with such skillfully planned fare, 
presented as intelligently and with the com- 
plete good taste of Miss Orville, his duties 
would be a joy forever—or for a season at 
least. 

Her imagination is pliant, and she is sensi- 
tive to the varying moods and schools of the 
songs she chooses. Especially pleasing were 
Korngold’s Serenade and Heger’s Die 
Weisse Rose, with its exquisite pianissimo. 
Miss Orville’s voice is of glowing color, 
vibrantly rich, and unhampered in her apt 


Lois Townsley 


display 
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use of it. Madeleine Marshall was an able 


accompanist. 
Barbara Stoll The Barbizon-Plaza’s 
salon de musique held 
an audience numerous and of professional 
aspect on Tuesday night to hear Barbara 
Stoll, soprano. The singer’s program listed 
Scarlatti, Tosti and Marcella numbers, a 
Donizetti aria, French songs by Duparc, De- 
bussy and Massenet, German Lieder, and a 
concluding group by Saint-Saéns, Kernoch- 
an, Carpenter and Kursteiner. Miss Stoll is 
of ingratiating presence and the sincerity 
of her interpretations is unmarred by plat- 
form mannerisms. She has a voice of dra- 
matic calibre, carrying well into the lower 
range, clearly projected in the higher tones. 
She was applauded warmly, especially after 


-the aria, O mio Fernando, from La Favorita. 


OCTOBER 26 


Music Through the fe E. H. Fel- 

owes was pre- 

Ages sented by Helen 

Fowles at the Barbizon-Plaza this evening 

in a lecture on The Ayres, the third part of 

a series of eight lecture-recitals called Music 
Through the Ages. 

Dr. Fellowes, an authority on Jacobean 
and Elizabethan music, dressed the periods 
in which he is interested, with a new glamor 
as far as their music is concerned, and 
without a doubt convinced his audience that 
their composers were as daring and adven- 
turous a group as Drake and Raleigh, to 
use his own comparison. 

John Dowland, lute player of the late 
sixteenth century, was the modernist of his 
day in whom Dr. Fellowes found a musical 
knowledge and skill worthy of carrying 
his name and work into the musical scheme 
of our own time. He is regarded by Dr. 
Fellowes as the originator of the art song 
or “ayre,” as it was called in 1597, when 
Dowland’s first collection was published. 
(Schubert’s predecessor by 200 years.) The 
development of the song from the part song 
and madrigal and its continued perfection 
were a fertile field for the speaker. 

Dr. Fellowes’ inherent sympathy with his 
subject, his overwhelming knowledge of it, 
and his infectious pleasure in finding new 
modulations, daring for their time; musical 
quirks adding to the import of the gallant 
Elizabethan verses, and his ability to illus- 
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trate their old world and old time charm at 
the piano, made the lecture a very pleasant 


journey. 


Fritz Kreisler A Carnegie Hall eve-, 

ning audience heard 
Fritz Kreisler discourse on his violin in 
familiar fashion, which means that he dis- 
played solid musicianship, stylistic atmos- 
phere, a tone of excellent quality, and 
technic and intonation which were not be- 
yond criticism. In fact, in an artist of lesser 
fame, they would be severely condemned. 
However, Kreisler has a large following 
which considers that he can do no wrong 
and he gives them complete pleasure which 
is evidenced by the way they applaud and 
encore him. His performances, of uneven 
quality, were Bach’s E minor suite; Tar- 
tini’s Devil’s Trill; Viotti’s A minor con- 
certo; Romance, Schumann ; Rondo, Mo- 
zart; three Slavonic Dances, Dvorak. Carl 
Lamson accompanied. 


OCTOBER 27 


Philharmonic The first pacer of 

the program for October 
Orchestra 28 and 30 under Tos- 
canini, holding the Fidelio overture by 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn’s symphony (Ital- 
ian) in A major, Busoni’s Berceuse élégi- 
aque and Rondo Arlecchinesco, and the Don 
Juan of Richard Strauss, was offered patrons 
on Thursday evening. 

Toscanini gave a vivid and spirited per- 
formance of the Fidelio overture. The Men- 
delssohn symphony was revealed in all the 
perfection of its graceful melody and clari- 
fied construction. The orchestra played the 
work incomparably. 

Busoni’s two pieces, which came after in- 
termission, are dull and uninteresting. The 
fundamental impetus for the conception of 
Berceuse élégiaque was a good one, but the 
orchestration is unwieldy and muddy. The 
other work, Rondo Arlecchinesco, was the 
better of the two but hardly worth inclusion 
on the program. Michele Raggini sang the 
tenor solo in the Busoni music. 

Strauss’ Don Juan, electric and intense, 
was fired dramatically by Toscanini and his 
men. Climaxes were built powerfully, horns 
sounded brilliantly, and the audience ap- 
plauded vociferously. 

(Continued on page 15) 
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New York World-Telegram 





“ORVILLE REVEALS VOCAL 
ABILITY OF HIGH DEGREE” 


“Furnishing a novel and interesting program of modern 
songs, Rita Orville, an American soprano who made her 
local debut last year, gave her first recital this season at the 
Town Hall last evening. The singer opened her program 
with an Italian group comprising the ‘Sortito d’Ofelia’ 
from Franco Faccio’s ‘Amleto,’ a song from Casella’s ballet 
‘La Giara,’ and Santoliquido’s ‘Riflessi.’ As was the case 
with the other numbers on the program, all three of these 
songs demanded a high degree of vocal agility. 

“Miss Orville negotiated their soaring tessitura with 
notable ease and skill. She possesses a voice of unusual 
range and power. Her use of it in these vocal flights showed 
good training, musicianship and control. After the stage 
had undergone the familiar transformation into a garden, 
the singer offered the ‘Ave Maria,’ from the late Max 
Bruch’s cantata, ‘Das Feuerkreuz.’ The equally taxing 
measures of this long Wagnerian echo Miss Orville de- 
livered with an intelligence and suppleness of voice that 
easily bridged the cruel intervals. 

“Next the singer offered six Lieder, by Erich Korngold 
and Robert Heger. Of these the most admirably sung were 
the former’s charming ‘Staendchen’ and Heger’s ‘Die 
Weisse Rose.’ In abundance of high notes and long inter- 
vals all of them were of a piece with the preceding num- 
bers. 

“Tt was a wonder how Miss Orville sang these tough 
morsels from the contemporary German lyric mill, as well 
as a concluding group of English songs, without revealing 
fatigue or unsteadiness of voice. Madeleine Marshall was 
the capable accompanist.” 


Brooklyn Eagle 








“Rita Orville has a lyric voice which she uses with dis- 
cretion and intelligence. Little of the material in her un- 
usual program could have been familiar to her auditors. 
The Lieder group was most successful and contributed to 
emphasize the merits of the singer’s vocalism.” 





Photo by Gabor Fder, N. Y 


New York Times 





“Rita Orville, soprano, who sang last night in the Town 
Hall, performed for her audience that service described by 
a French colleague as ‘enlarging the public’s circle of 
musical acquaintances,’ a service rare enough among sing- 
ers to call forth prompt gratitude. Her program included 
Franco Faccio’s ‘Sortito d’Ofelia,’ an excerpt from 
Casella’s ‘La Giara,’ Santoliquido’s ‘Riflessi,’ Max 
Bruch’s ‘Ave Maria,’ and three songs each by Erich 
Korngold and Robert Heger; all very slightly known here. 
And while one cannot claim for them the perfections of 
the Brahms and Schubert which appear as regularly as 
day and night, they reminded us how much good music, 
other than the finest, has been written. It is hoped Miss 
Orville’s originality may stimulate other singers to depart 
from routine paths beaten flat by the impact of countless 
fortissimi. 

“Miss Orville’s voice is clear, the registers are even, the 
intonation almost faultless. She used it very well, especially 
in the delightful Casella song, Korngold’s charming ‘Stand- 
chen’ and the delicate pianissimi of Robert Heger’s ‘Die 
Weisse Rose.’ ”’ 


New York Sun 





“The artistic merit achieved by Miss Orville was above 
the average. She has by nature a powerful, clear soprano 
voice which she used last evening with much security of 
tone production. Her command of breath control, phras- 
ing, and varied dramatic interpretation were praiseworthy 
qualities in her singing, and her command of style sympa- 
thetic and dignified. She had evidently sought to offer an 
unhackneyed program, a purpose in which she was suc- 
cessful.” 


Staats-Z eitung 





“The gifted singer charmed her audience. This natur- 
ally expressive soprano was handled with meticulous musi- 
cianship. A rich, beautiful ‘mezza-voce,’ well placed 
head tones, and rhythmic living singing must first be men- 
tioned. The German group was sung with praiseworthy 
diction, moving tone quality, and vitality of interpretation. 
There was great applause, quantities of flowers, and natur- 
ally many encores.” 
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COLUMBIA RECORDS 
RAVEL’S CONCERTO 


Whip-Cracking and Pianistic Fireworks Given Authentic 
Disc Interpretation Under Composer’s Direction 
By RICHARD GILBERT 


Maurice Ravel is represented in the phono- 
graph catalogues more copiously than any 
other contemporary composer. His recently 
devised concerto for piano and orchestra— 
which excited interest last season when it 
made a tour of European and American 
concert halls—lost little time in visiting the 
recording studios for engravure. Composers 
are turning more energetically than ever to 
the phonograph, the mechanics of which 
allow them greater scope in reaching a de- 
sired public. Ravel and Stravinsky are espe- 
cially cognizant of music’s new gateways, 
and often only a month or so separates the 
premiére of a new work and its phono- 
graphic registration. 

3efore considering the new work, let us 
lend our ears to a recent interview Maurice 
Ravel had with Nino Frank between trains 
in Paris. Ravel’s phonographic literature 
was touched upon, the composer saying: 

“Yes, I like the phonograph very well, in 
any case better than the T. S. F. (radio). 
a5 Of the different recordings of my 
works the one that satisfies me most is Bo- 
lero (Polydor-Brunswick), which I direct- 
ed myself. As to all the Valses, the inter- 
pretation of Albert Wolff (Polydor-Bruns- 
wick) is the most successful, but it is a fact 
that none of them has been able to avoid 
the pitfalls of the introduction. I will de- 
cide some day or other to make some modi- 
fications since the microphone doesn’t take 
kindly to the present scoring, and I myself 
will direct the new version. Note too that 
the Chanson Madécasses will appear soon 
on Polydor records, and that we have made 
the concerto for’ Columbia with Marguerite 
Long and the Straram Orchestra.” 

This latest work from Ravel’s eclectic pen 
has already been reviewed by several Musi- 
cal Courier critics functioning in the various 
centres of music where it was presented last 
season. Several aspects of the work seem 
to call for additional attention, however. 
Most important of these is the introduction 
of jazz—not exactly an innovation for Ravel 
—in the first and last movements, both quick, 
sparkling and agitated portions. 


Ravel, 
posers, 


like many other European com- 
has never been able to assimilate 
what we like to call our national idiom. 
Transplanted, his jazz becomes arrested, 
immobilized, seeing nothing more than color- 
ful syncopations which, aside from giving 
rhythmic relief, have no really logical place 
in his particular métier. Instances of his 
use of jazz are not difficult to trace to defi- 
nite sources. It is not so easy in the case of 
Stravinsky; the Russian’s broad brush 
strokes and burlesque brusquerie are part 
and parcel of his natural bent for euphonic 
manipulations of instrumental timbre and 
richly modulated rhythms with frequent con- 
tretemps of a variety not unfamiliar to 
Harlem dance floors. Ravel has not made 
the associations of the fauve school and 
l'art negré which tie Stravinsky with Pi- 
casso, Matisse and others. Ravel’s inspira- 
tion comes by way of Whiteman and the 
Rhapsody in Blue. 

But Ravel’s delicate, well-mannered art is 
not lost upon the concerto. There is a nicety 
and correctness to the effect of an orchestra 
being released by the exhortive crack of le 
fouet—a persuasive megsure though un- 
necessary for the setting of the pace which 
is maintained throughout the movement. 
This polite whip-cracking is resumed before 
the end of the final movement, more for the 
sake of novelty than for a need of an un- 
usual solitary accent of timbre. With Liszt 
it was a triangle, with Saint-Saéns, a cym- 
bal, and naturally with the composer of 
L’Heure Espagnole it must be a whip. 

Greatly traceable, appearing first near the 
centre of side one, is Ravel’s unmistakable 
homage to American jazz or, rather, to our 
exponent of it embodied in symphonic form 
—George Gershwin. Not only in the scor- 
ing does the piece bear resemblance to the 
Rhapsody but the character of certain melo- 
dies show a sympathy with other inventions 
of the composer of The Man I Love. Addi- 
tional jazz effects in the concerto’s initial 
movement hark back to L’Enfant et les 
Sortiléges in which ragtime scarcely went 
beyond a Debussy cakewalk or the first jazz 
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blarings in a post war Paris. But the pas- 
sages @ la mode were influenced by nothing 
other than the Rhapsody in Blue and, in the 
beginning of the last movement, An Ameri- 
can in Paris. 

Absorbed in this discovery, we took the 
advance copies of the recording to Gersh- 
win’s penthouse overlooking the Hudson. 
He found the concerto of immense interest 
although his remarks referred more to the 
salient Gallic characteristic than to his own 
authorship of an influence. In 1928 Gersh- 
win had wanted to study with Ravel when 
he was in America. But the composer pro- 
tested, “You should not spoil your indi- 
viduality ; I am afraid that if you study with 
me it may influence your writing too much.” 
Anyone with experienced ears may now hear 
the outcome of what artistic association 
there may have been between the two. 

The concerto is a true concerto and noth- 
ing but that. Ravel has turned his knowl- 
edge of the keyboard to the best possible ac- 
count, in opposition to the orchestra or united 
with it. One has only to refer to his piano 
solos to rediscover the many delightful 
secrets he has unveiled. His facility sus- 
tains him in his latest endeavor. 

The quick movements are contrasted with 
a calm adagio in which jazz has no part. It 
is reminiscent of the noble pavanes of Ravel’s 
youth. In the notes accompanying the set 
of records, Emile Vuillermoz compares its 
spirit to that of Bach. The gravity and 
seriousness of the placid movement and 
the employment of austere scholastic writ- 
ing may warrant this analogy, yet the scor- 
ing revives other ghosts: Satie, Fauré and 
Chopin, as well as a Ravel of younger years, 
stalk within its adroit and supple measures. 

The instrumentation throughout is such 
as might be expected from a master orches- 
trator: a phantasmagoria of effects. This 
constantly changing mechanism of various 
timbres absolves all monotony. And the 
matchless piano writing—displaying in full 
the modern technic of the instrument—is a 
joy. There is little in the way of orthodox 
development ; the themes are transformed and 
appear now and then in various guises sup- 
plied by orchestration, harmonization or by 
a pulsatory. piano. 

Marguerite Long, to whom the piece is 
dedicated and by whose hands it was first 
performed in Berlin and Paris, plays it here 
(Masterworks Set No. 176), and a more 
finished performance could not be desired. 
Her technic is particularly adapted to Ravel- 
lian exigencies. Lucidity of phrasing, sup- 
pleness of touch and mellowness of tone dis- 
tinguish effortless playing. Ravel conducts 
and lends authenticity to the performance, 
The recording on the whole is perspicuous ; 
the microphones have treated the various 
orchestral parts and the solo instrument with 
uncommon equality. 

Facile in construction, Ravel’s piano con- 
certo may not sound great depths, but it 
titillates the senses in a remarkably pleasant 
fashion; it would be wrong to say that there 
is nO room in music for this sort of discreet- 
ly fanciful and seductive virtuosity. As for 
the jazz, the American scene is more dif- 
ficult for Ravel to capture than the Spanish 
atmosphere with which he has been so long 
familiar. 

The wistful Pavane pour une Infante dé- 
funte, for orchestra, fills out the third rec- 
ord. It is conducted by Freitas-Branco, 
Portuguese director. The horn solo by 
Jean Devemy is especially beautiful. 


Numerous Music Events for 


Rochester in 1932.33 


Among the major music events for Roch- 
ester, N. Y., this season is the Rochester 
Philharmonic Orchestra series of five after- 
noon and five evening concerts at Eastman 
Theatre, which began November 3 with a pro- 
gram under the direction of Artur Bodanzky. 
Subsequent concerts scheduled are: Novem- 
ber 10, Mr. Bodanzky conductor; 17, Guy 
Fraser Harrison; December 1, Fritz Reiner: 
January 12, Eugene Goossens; 19, Mr. 
Reiner ; 26, Sir Hamilton Harty; February 
9, Mr. Goossens, with Dr. Howard Hz ey 
guest conductor; 16, Walter Damrosch: 2 
Mr. Reiner. The Eastman Theatre wed 
list Lawrence Tibbett, Lily Pons, the Hall 
Johnson Negro Choir, Yehudi Menuhin, 
Sergei Rachmaninoff, Lucrezia Bori, Fritz 
Kreisler, Vladimir Horowitz, Tohn McCor- 
mack and Mary Wigman and Dancers. The 
Kilbourn Hall series offers Angna Enters, 
dancer; the Society of Ancient Instruments : 
Raymond Wilson, pianist, and Nicholas Kon- 
raty, baritone; the Budapest String Quartet : 
Edward Matthews, baritone; the Aguilar 
Lute Quartet; the Kilbourn Quartet; and 
Myra Hess, pianist. 





Meriden, Conn., Hears 
Charles King 


Charles King gave a piano recital at All 
Saints’ Parish House, Meriden, Conn.. Oc- 
tober 11. On his program were a Minuet a 
l’Antico by W. C. E. Seeboeck, a Mozart 
fantasia, Percy Grainger’s setting of a sea 
chanty, a giqgue by Loeilly-Godowsky. Ro- 
mance by Frank LaForge, the recitalist’s 
own composition, Reminiscence, and numbers 


by Rachmaninoff, Prokofieff, and Moskowski. 
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CONSERVATORIES 
and SCHOOLS 











Englewood Conservatory 
Reorganized 


The Englewood (N. J.) Conservatory, 
now ten years old, has been reorganized by 
Mrs. Hedi Katz, director of the Music School 
of the Henry Street Settlement in New York. 
The new curriculum includes an experimental 
school with modern ideas and methods of 
creative education. A music kindergarten is 
conducted for children four and five years 
old. The children’s chorus is trained by the 
Justine Ward Method. Other branches of 
study offered include violin, cello, piano, 
voice, woodwind instruments, languages 
(Italian, French and German), and dancing 
for both children and adults. Students in 
violin, cello and piano must take also orches- 
tra, chamber music, harmony, ear- -training 
and sight-singing. A children’s theatre is in 
preparation, and community activities em- 
brace an orchestra, choral society, and cham- 
ber music course. A consultant and organ- 
izer of music and cultural activities in the 
smaller centres will give advice, free of 
charge, to individuals, clubs or schools who 
are promoting music in their communities. 

ok * * 


New Institute Established in 
Reading, Pa. 


A new Conservatory of Music has been 
established in Reading, Pa., the faculty of 
which includes Hans Nix, violin; N. Lind- 
say Norden, theory, composition, sight sing- 
ing, organ and other subjects; Walter 
Schmidt, cello, and Chester Wittell, piano. 
Mr. Norden is conductor of the Reading 
Choral Society and the Brahms Chorus of 
Philadelphia, and was instructor in theory 
and composition from 1924 to 1926 at the 
Curtis Institute, Philadelphia. The others 
are established teachers of Reading. Besides 
regular instrumental instruction the conser- 
vatory offers classes in ensemble playing, 
conducting and similar subjects. It is ex- 
pected that scholarships will be established. 


Cornish School Items 


Peter Meremblum, head of the violin de- 
partment, and conductor of the Cornish 
School orchestra, has resumed his place on 
the faculty. The Meremblum Quartet, made 
up of artist-pupils from Mr. Meremblum’s 
classes, were heard over KOMO in a spe- 
cial program dedicated to him on his return. 
This young group was organized by Mr. 
Meremblum two years ago and is composed 
of Aaron Stankevitch, first violin, Norine 
Powers, second violin, Lenore Ward, viola, 
and Donald Strain, cello. 
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JOHN 


BARBIROLLI 


CONDUCTOR 


Conductor: 









Royal Philharmonic Society 


Covent Garden Opera since 1928, with Serafin 
1931, and Sir Thomas Beecham in Wagner Fes- 
tival 1932. 


First English performance of Puccini’s “Turan- 
dot.” 


1932-33: 


Covent Garden Opera tour shared with Sir 
Thomas Beecham. Conducted: “Tristan,” “Meis- 
tersinger,” “Rosenkavalier,” etc. 


1933: 


Hallé Orchestra: Will be guest conductor with 
Beecham and Monteux. 


Scottish Orchestra: Thirty concerts including 
first performance of Arnold Bax’s Fourth Sym- 
phony and Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. 


Guest Conductor: 
B.B.C. Orchestra, London. 


Co-Conductor: 


London Symphony Orchestra with Sir Thomas 
Beecham, Pablo Casals, Albert Coates, Emil 
Cooper, Felix Weingartner. 


H. M. V. Records. 


Photo by J. Capstack, Blackpool 


CONDUCTOR ROYAL OPERA 
HOUSE COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 


PRESS COMMENTS 








London Symphony Orchestra: “One of the best conductors Covent Garden Opera Season: “A great operatic leader.” 
this country has yet produced.” (J. A. Forsyth, Daily News) 
(Ernest Newman, Sunday Times) 
“A born conductor.”—(Herbert Hughes, Daily Telegraph.) “His conducting of ‘Butterfly’ was one of the finest perfor- 
mances of last season.” (Daily Express) 


Royal Philharmonic Society: “His performance was a mag- 
nificent piece of work.” (E. B., Manchester Guardian) 





“John Barbirolli, the hero of the evening, . . . . 


“The most interesting and well-attended concert they have had sae 
(Glasgow Evening Times) 


for many a day.” (Philip Page, Evening Standard) 
ADDRESS: ROYAL OPERA HOUSE COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 
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Carmen Ballet Delights Throng 
at the Chicago Stadium 


Onofrei Wins Honors As Don Jose — Martinelli Acclaimed 
in Concert 


Cuicaco.—The main feature of Carmen, 
the second offering of the Chicago Stadium 
Grand Opera Company, on October 22, was 
the ballet in the last act. To Martha Henkel, 
Edward Caton, Ruth Pryor, Harriet Lund- 
gren and the corps de ballet went first hon- 
ors in a performance that had good as well 
as bad points. 

True, the settings of Carmen were more 
elaborate and the lighting effects excellent, 
but there were so many mishaps on the stage 
that to pass over! them would show us a 
biased reporter. Several of the singers for- 
got their lines, while others enunciated the 
French text most humorously. Also the 
singers were not always in accord with the 
orchestra. 

The audience assembled for the second 
presentation at the stadium was practically 
as large as that which witnessed the open- 
ing of the season—11,000—but what is more 
important is that all the cheap seats were 
sold-out and 600 people turned away. This 
should be encouraging to the management. 

The performance itself served to reintro- 
duce Ina Bourskaya as Carmen. Dimitri 
Onofrei, of the San Carlo Opera, was the 
Don Jose. He is not a newcomer to Chi- 
cago, but since he first appeared in Chicago 
with the company so ably headed by Fortune 
Gallo, he has improved in his art. As a 
matter of fact, he won the chief honors of 
the evening. Dorothy Herman made a good- 
looking Micaela and sang the music credit- 
ably. Nino Ruisi and Irving Gielow, re- 
spectively Zuniga and Morales, were no 
better than satisfactory in their roles. 
Martino-Rossi, excellent as Amonasro, was 
not in his sphere as Escamillo. Splendid, 
however, was the Frasquita of Hazel Eden, 
and the Mercedes of Hortense Drummond 
was outstanding. The latter is said to be 
scheduled for major parts with the company 
later in the season. Giuseppe Cavadore, a 
member of the late Chicago Civic Opera, 
made creditable showing as Remendado. 
William Phillips, a local singer, was Dan- 
cairo. 

The chorus, well trained by Attico Berna- 
bini, redeemed by its singing that of some 
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of the principals. Jacques Samossoud con- 
ducted. 

StapiuM Opera PostPpONES TROVATORE 

The Chicago Stadium Grand Opera an- 
nounced that its performance of I! Trova- 
tore would be postponed from October 29 
until November 12. 

GIOVANNI MARTINELLI AT STADIUM 

The largest house to which Giovanni 
Martinelli has ever sung in Chicago was 
assembled at the stadium on October 23. 
The popular tenor, with the assistance of 
the opera orchestra under the direction of 
Maurice Goldblatt, sang operatic arias with 
that opulence and beauty of tone to which 
he has accustomed his Chicago and Ravinia 
admirers. That Martinelli is an artist was 
made evident by the manner in which he 
sang the M’appari aria from Flotow’s 
Martha. A dramatic tenor who can_suc- 
cessfully invade the lyric tenor repertoire is 
exceptional. The loveliness of his tone was 
as ingratiating to the audience as was his 
stentorian voice in the aria from Halevy’s 
La Juive. Many encores were asked during 
the course of the afternoon. 

The other soloist was Sonia Sharnova, 
contralto, a former member of the defunct 
Chicago Civic Opera, who was heard in the 
Habanera from Bizet’s Carmen. She sang 
the excerpt with brilliance. 

The orchestra and Mr. Goldblatt gave a 
splendid account of themselves in supporting 
the soloists and Mr. Goldblatt revealed him- 
self a symphonic conductor of the first order. 
Directing from memory a program that in- 
cluded the Wagner overture to Tannhauser, 
Berlioz’ Rakoszy march and the Tschaikow- 
sky Marche Slave, Goldblatt won the ac- 
claim of the public. 

Fritz KREISLER 

A large audience foregathered at Orches- 
tra Hall the afternoon of October 23, when 
Fritz Kreisler played. He was in fine fettle 
and was féted throughout the course of his 
program. The recital was under the man- 
agement of Bertha Ott. 

Grorce DascH ENSEMBLE PLAYERS 

Also on October 23, the George Dasch En- 
semble Players from the Little Symphony 
Orchestra gave the first program of its 
twenty-third season at Fullerton Hall, Art 
Institute. The auditorium was well-nigh 
filled and the concert was a highly successful 
undertaking. 

Cuicaco SymMpHony Becins TUESDAY 

CONCERTS 

Bad weather did not daunt patrons of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, and the large 
attendance at the first program in the Tues- 
day afternoon series, October 25, was well 
rewarded by a remarkable performance of 
Franck’s symphony in D minor. Besides 
this work, which was the backbone of the 
program, there were several old favorites— 
Glazounoff’s Carneval Overture, the Dvorak 
Scherzo Capriccioso and the Johann Strauss 
Emperor waltzes. There was also a novelty, 
Symphonic Intermezzo by Florence Grand- 
land Galajikian, which won an award in the 
recent National Broadcasting Company com- 
petition and was presented over the radio on 
May 8 under the direction of Eugene Goos- 
sens. Conductor Stock also included it on a 
concert program which he directed at the 
Hollywood Bowl last summer. Mrs. Gala- 
jikian has written music that is pleasing to 
the ear. It is light, gay in spirit, closely 
woven and well deserving of a place on a 
program of contemporary music. The com- 
poser was called upon several times to bow 
acknowledgment. 

CHARLES MASSINGER IN RECITAL 

Jessie B. Hall presented Charles Massin- 
ger, tenor, at Kimball Hall on October 25. 
Mr. Massinger’s program was made up of 
compositions by Bach, Handel, Beethoven, 
Schumann, Trunk, Korngold, Gabriel Fauré, 
Griffes, Protheroe, Carpenter and Rasbach. 
Possessing a good voice, which he used with 
understanding, Mr. Massinger (who hails 
from Cleveland, where he is a member of 
the faculty of the Cleveland Institute of 
Music) made a successful Chicago début. 

Gerorce SEABERG’S PROGRAM 

George Seaberg, pianist, gave a recital Oc- 
tober 26 at Kimball Hall. His program con- 
sisted of numbers by Beethoven, Brahms, 
Chopin, Brinkman, Taylor, Debussy and 
Liszt. 

Cuicaco Musicat CoLLecE 

Blanche Slocum presented Pauline Bergess 
and Peter Hudaikowsky in a musicale at the 
Garibaldi Institute, October 20. 

Pauline Berges will sing the soprano role 
in the Pirates of Penzance to be produced 
by Clair John Thomas at the YMCA, No- 
yember 8-10. 

Edmund Newmeyer, teacher of saxophone, 
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clarinet and brass instruments, has returned 
from a two weeks’ tour with Al Sweet’s 
White Huzzar Band. 

Ruth Walmsley played the first perform- 
ance of Rudolph Ganz’ Animal Pieces at the 
meeting of Mu Phi Epsilon sorority on Oc- 
tober 12. 

Rudolph Ganz and Mollie Margolies gave 
a two-piano recital in Kansas City, Mo., 
October 28, sponsored by the Mu Phi Ep- 
silon sorority. The concert benefited the 
Mu Phi Epsilon Scholarship Loan Fund. 

Vernon Williams presented In a Persian 
Garden by Liza Lehmann, October 24, at 
The Little Theatre with the following pupils: 
Marian White, soprano; Bernard Schowal- 
ter, tenor; Grace Altick, mezzo-soprano, and 
Virgil Orcutt, baritone. Lola Lutzy was 
the pianist. 

Edward Maley, violin student of Anah 
Webb, has been soloist twice before the 
Ango High School this season and is con- 
certmaster of the orchestra at the Antioch 
High School. Chester Halkowski, another 
Webb pupil, has charge of the violin depart- 
ment of the South Side Social Settlement 
School, the Abraham Lincoln Centre. 

Apo.pH Picx’s STUDENTS 

Anthony Bek, an Adolph Pick violin pupil, 
appeared before the International Club of the 
Junior Association of Commerce and the 
Bohemian Woman's Civic Club last month. 


Sacerpote Stupio Notes 


Giuseppe Mantovani, bass, and Bertha 
Waldman, mezzo-soprano, gave a joint re- 
cital at Allerton Hall, September 26, with 
Maestro Sacerdote at the piano. 

Martha Blacker, coloratura soprano, will 
sing the leading role in the performance of 
the Pirates of Penzance to be given by the 
Sinai Light Opera Company. 

Mildred White, soprano, has resumed 
teaching in the college at Naperville, IIL, 
after concert appearances in Nebraska. 

Eulah Cornor, formerly a member of the 
Cincinnati and St. Louis Opera companies, 
who sang Mercedes in Carmen at Soldiers’ 
Field last summer, has been engaged for 
principal mezzo roles with the English Opera 
Company of Chicago. 

Rowena Scott, for several years a mem- 
ber of many Schubert companies, has been 
engaged by a touring company which is 
presenting a biblical play in the central 
states this fall and winter. 

Scott Dexter, tenor, is now a member 
of the choir at St. James Cathedral. 

On November 2, the Operatic Art The- 
atre presented at the Chicago Woman's 
Club Theatre the following program as the 
first in a regular series: Mienon, Act I, 
with Misses Waldman, Blacker, Liby, and 
Messrs. Richter, Weber, Hager, Mitchell 
and Dexter; Aida, Act II, first scene, with 
Misses Drangalis and Bartush; Carmen, Act 
II, with Misses Podolsky, Gramlich, Wald- 
man and Messrs. Mueller, Bonaldi, Weber, 
Hager and Mitchell. In addition, the fol- 
lowing members of the choral classes will 
take part: Adele Gassman, Jane Gramlich, 
La Verne Hand, Essie Neal, Ann Post, 
Miss Vexler, Maude Withlock, Jane Calder 
and Roberto Moramarco. The dances are 
arranged and directed by Edna Lucille Baum 
and will be performed by Olga Hoyer, Alice 
Stade, Lucille Murray, Aurelia Jolla, Jac- 
queline Schneider, Patricia Ruthledge, Mu- 
riel Brandes, Ruth Silber and Marjorie 
Scholz. 

AMERICAN CoNnsERVATORY No7Es 


The first student recital of the season will 
be heard November 6 at the conservatory 
recital hall. Voice pupils of Karleton Hack- 
ett and piano students of Allen Spencer are 
to perform on this occasion. 

Gaylord Browne and Gibson Walters, duo 
violinists and pupils of the violin depart- 
ment, will appear in recital at Kimball Hall, 
November 6, under the management of 
Bertha Ott. Henry Jackson, pianist, student 
of the school, is the accompanist and assist- 
ing artist on this program. 

Allen Spencer, dean of the faculty of the 
conservatory. issued a new book recently en- 
titled The Foundation of Piano Technic. 

The Wanieck Club held its first meeting 
of the school year at the conservatory, 
October 17. A program was presented by 
members of the club and moving pictures, 
taken at the Wanieck Student Camp in 
Montana last summer, were shown by Mr. 
Wanieck. 

To meet the need of vocal students for 
knowledge of operatic literature, Charles La 
Berge, of the voice faculty, will conduct 
the School of Opera in two classes. The 
opera study class will meet on Tuesday eve- 
nings and is open to all students desiring 
to become familiar with operatic literature. 
The advanced opera class will meet on 
Saturday evenings. Practical coaching in 
stage technic and characterization of roles 
are to be taught in this class and only sing- 
ers possessing well-trained voices and good 
musicianship will be accepted. Members of 
this class are expected to attend the opera 
study class. René Devrtes. 


The Bohemians to Honor Herzog 
_ The season’s second regular monthly meet- 
ing of The Bohemians will be held at the 
Harvard Club, New York, November 7. 
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The program is to be dedicated to the mem- 
ory of Sigmund Herzog, and brief addresses 
will be made by Rubin Goldmark, Ernest 
Hutcheson and Edwin T. Rice. The El- 
shuco Trio, assisted by Conrad Held, viola, 
will offer Brahms and Tschaikowsky num- 


bers. 


Two Recent Musical Events 
in Cuba 


Havana, Cusa.—On September 25 the 
Philharmonic Society of Havana presented 
at the Teatro Nacional an excellent program 
dedicated to Maurice Ravel’s compositions. 
For the first time in Latin-America, the 
Ravel piano concerto was played by the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Amadeo Roldan, 
Cuban composer, conducting and Sylvan 
Levin, pianist, as soloist. Included in this 
great concert were Parava para una infanta 
difunta and Mi madre, la Oca (My Mother 
Goose), and at the end of the program, the 
orchestra presented the Bolero. The per- 
formance of both the orchestra and the solo- 
ist M. Levin, was magnificent. 

On October 16, at the Teatro Auditorium, 
a group of amateurs, under the direction of 
Gonzalo Roig, and under the auspices of 
Sociedad de Conciertos de la Habana, sang 
Verdi’s Messa da Requiem. This program 
was given in the morning, and was broadcast 
by Station CMC of the Cuban Telephone 
Company. The soloists were Mrs. Dulce 
Maria Blanco, soprano, Amelia Faber, mez- 
zo-soprano, Maurice Laberrere, tenor, and 
the bassos, Dr. Eduardo Odio and Rev. 
Father Larrea. The performance was 
praiseworthy, particularly the contributions 
of the orchestra and the chorus. Verdi's 
music is difficult for amateurs, but the solo- 
ists gave it creditable interpretation. 

M. A. 


Philadelphia Chamber String 
Simfonietta Opens Season 


PHILADELPHIA.—Fabien Sevitzky, founder 
and conductor of the Philadelphia Chamber 
String Simfonietta, and musical director at 
the Metropolitan Theatre, Boston, conducted 
the first concert in the simfonietta’s series 
here on November 2. The program opened 
with Handel’s D minor concerto, after which 
Mr. Sevitzky presented the Bach concerto 
for strings and piano, with the piano solo 
executed by Jestis Maria Sanroma, who 
made his first appearance in Philadelphia. 
Mr. Sanroma has appeared frequently in 
Boston, New York and Paris. Three works 
given American premiéres on this occasion 
were concertino for string orchestra with 
flute, violin and cembalo solos, by Krének; 
andante by Arcady Dubensky, whose fugue 
for violins has been played by the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra in New York and Philadel- 
phia; and a suite by Janacek. In addition 
to the Philadelphia series the simfonietta has 
many other engagements, including a concert 
in Washington at the Library of Congress. 

| OS 


Woolsey Hall Concert Series 

The Woolsey Hall Concert Series, New 
Haven, Conn., under the auspices of the 
school of music, Yale University, holds six 
events. Lucrezia Bori sang on this course 
November 2; Josef Hofmann will appear 
November 22; Lily Pons, December 13; 
Yehudi Menuhin, January 18; Tito Schipa, 
February 14; and the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, March 1. 
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SAN CARLO OPERA 











La Traviata, OctToBer 25 


Continuing its fortnightly stay at the New 
Amsterdam Theatre, New York, the San 
Carlo Grand Opera Company (Fortune 
Gallo, impresario) presented La Traviata on 
October 25, with Tina Paggi, soprano, enact- 
ing Violetta; Dimitri Onofrei as Alfredo 
Germont; and Mario Valle in the role of 
Pére Germont. Miss Paggi was highly com- 
petent, both histrionically and vocally. She 
acted throughout with brilliant realism, us- 
ing her voice skillfully to portray the varied 
facets of her emotions. Hers is a warm, 
smoothly. projected organ carefully con- 
trolled, but nevertheless powerful and sus- 
tained in melodic flow when the occasion 
demands. Enthusiastic applause broke in 
upon her arias, and together with the other 
principals, she had to answer numerous cur- 
tain calls between acts. Onofrei, who made 
a good appearance, was in fine voice and 
delivered an authoritative version of Vio- 
letta’s admirer. Valle gave a particularly 
striking account of himself and was singled 
out on his first entrance and thereafter by 
the responsive hearers. Carlo Peroni pre- 
sided ably over the orchestra. The chorus 
and gypsy ballet (the latter, the Swoboda- 
Yurieva Ballet Russe) gave praiseworthy 
contributions. The balance of the cast— 
Leonora Demora (Flora), Alice Homer 
(Annina), Francesco Curci (Gastone), 
Fausto Bozza (Baron Douphol), and Natale 
Cervi (Doctor Grervil)—were adequate in 
the minor roles. The audience maintained a 
high pitch of approbation during the long 
evening. 

Tue TALes oF HorFMANN, OctToser 26 


It is doubtful if many people noticed the 
fact, but exactly ten days ago, October 16, 
marked the fiftieth anniversary of the first 
performance in America of Offenbach’s The 
Tales of Hoffmann. It was produced in 
1882 at the Fifth Avenue Theatre by Maurice 
Grau’s French Opera Company upon their 
first American appearance. A year and a 
half before then the work was premiered in 
Paris. This opera has been with us peren- 
nially ever since. 

The San Carlo matinee production offered 
some admirable vocal work by the singers 
now lyricizing at the New Amsterdam The- 
atre. The orchestra did the score with deli- 
cacy and grace; Dimitri Onofrei as Hoff- 
mann gave a thoroughly consistent concep- 
tion of the poet; and Tina Paggi as Olympia 
and Antonia provided those roles with vocal 
and histrionic understanding. Ethel Fox, of 
agreeable voice and pleasing appearance, 
made her Giulietta effective both musically 
and pictorially. Bernice Schalker, Natale 
Cervi, Giuseppe Interrante and Francesco 
Curci distinguished themselves in doubling. 
Carlo Peroni presided over the production 
like an old friend of the composer. 

Aipa, OcToser 26 


The week’s fourth offering of the San 
Carlo Grand Opera Company was a well 
staged and projected Aida, with Bianca Sa- 
roya in the title role, Eleanore La Mance as 
the rival Amneris, Edward Ransome as 
Radames, and the parts of Amonasro, Ramfis 
and the King taken by Mostyn Thomas, 
Amund Sjovik and Natale Cervi respec- 
tively. The Messenger and Priestess were 
sung by Francesco Curci and Alice Homer. 
Miss Saroya has a singularly fresh and love- 
ly voice, and gratifying ease of production. 
Miss La Mance’s weightier tones were ad- 
mirably suited to the drama of her part. 
Mr. Ransome made a virile Radames, tonally 
and dramatically excellent, and Messrs. 
Thomas, Sjovik and Cervi effectively repre- 
sented the lower vocal registers. Miss 
Homer ‘was a clear-toned Priestess. Carlo 
Peroni conducted. A full house and lavish 
applause rewarded the artists. 

Faust, Ocroser 27 

Gounod’s Faust, that grand-opera-with-a- 
moral, was presented to a thronged house 
on Thursday evening. Alida Vane, as Mar- 
guerite, gave a vivid dramatic perform- 
ance and displayed vocal beauties which won 
her much applause, especially after the Jewel 
Song. The old-young philosopher was por- 
trayed by Edward Molitore, in good voice 
and mood. Louise Bernhardt scored with a 
notably clear-toned and feeling character- 
ization of Siebel. Amund Sjovik made a 
dramatic and impressive Mephistopheles, 
and Mario Valle was an effective Valentine. 
Wagner and Martha were sung by Fausto 
Bozza and Alice Homer, both excellent 
artists. 

La Bonéme, Octoser 28 

Henri Murger’s famous and fabled little 
group of Bohemians made their first bow to 
New York this year in the San Carlo’s per- 
formance of Puccini’s La Bohéme. The in- 
terpreters were Bianca Saroya (Mimi) ; 
Dimitri Onofrei (Rodolfo); Santa Biondo 
(Musetta); Mario Valle (Marcello); 
Amund Sjovik (Colline); Giuseppe Inter- 
rante (Shaunard) ; and Natale Cervi (in the 
two:roles of Benoit and Alcindoro). 

With the exception of Miss Biondo and 
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Mr. Sjovik, the cast was the same as that 
of many seasons past at San Carlo perform- 
ances, and the settings were reminders of 
other days. The sincerity and sympathy of 
Saroya’s portrayal, the freshness of her 
voice, are characteristic of whatever part 
she sings. Onofrei was a debonair hero, and 
his clear lyric tenor was suited admirably to 
the flowing melodies of the score. Musetta 
was pert and arch in the person of Miss 
Biondo. Mr. Sjovik has one of the best 
voices in the company. Valle, Interrante 
and Cervi in their accustomed roles were 
their usual reliable selves. Carlo Peroni con- 
ducted. 
MartHa, Ocroser 29 

Flotow’s tuneful and merry Martha was 
the Saturday matinée attraction. Tina 
Paggi, Berenice Schalker, Edward Molitore, 
Giuseppe ‘Interrante and Natale Cervi par- 
ticipated. 

Mme. Paggi is no stranger either to New 
York or to the San Carlo Opera, and with 
every appearance she cements the impres- 
sion of a routined artist, with a vocal equip- 
ment of much beauty. In this particular per- 
formance she found her stride in the second 
act, and from then on gave a sincere inter- 
pretation. 

Molitore has a beautiful tenor voice, mel- 
low, rangeful and used with intelligence. 
He also possesses a good stage presence 
and an understanding of histrionics. 


In TrovatorE, Octoser 29 

A capacity audience heard a good per- 
formance of the Verdi “war horse” on Satur- 
day evening, the highlight of the opera be- 
ing the excellent singing and acting of Alita 
Vane, an attractive soprano from Cleveland. 
Miss Vane has lovely vocal material and 
excellent control. Moreover, she is a rou- 
tined artist—with facility acquired in Italy— 
and she scored high with the delighted 
listeners. In place of Edward Ransome, 
Ferrari sang the tenor role and Mostyn 
Thomas that of the Count. Azucena fared 
well in the hands of Eleanor La Mance, 
whose rich tones and fluent style were ad- 
mirably displayed in that difficult part. His- 
trionically, too, she was exceptionally good. 
Alberto Sciaretti made his début with the 
baton and gave a smooth, discreet, and taste- 
ful account of the score. 
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(Continued from page 10) 
OCTOBER 28 


leen Wells An _ interested audi- 
ee ence filled Town Hall 
to hear Corleen Wells, who is known as an 
accomplished vocal teacher and oratorio 
singer. Because of the latter it is natural 
that she should program, at the beginning, 
four airs from secular oratorios by Handel: 
Here Amid the Shady Woods (Alexander 
Balus), Come Ever Smiling Liberty (Judas 
Maccabaeus), Let Me Wander not Unseen 
(L’Allegro) and Oh, Had I Jubal’s Lyre 
(Joshua). Miss Wells’ proclamation of the 
arias displayed her understanding of voice 
projection, steady placement of difficult tones 
and an affinity for classic style. 

Arias from Carmen and La Traviata and 
a group of German Lieder gave the singer 
opportunity of displaying her talents effec- 
tively in other schools. She phrased and 
dictioned expressively in the Lieder. The 
program ended with a group of songs by 
American women composers. Walter Golde 
functioned with his wunerring accompani- 
ments. The audience showed full response 
to all the offerings. 


OCTOBER 29 


One of the abidingly 

great favorites of 
New York pianistic sins is Josef Lhevinne, 
and therefore it was no cause for wonder 
that he drew an immense and eagerly en- 
thusiastic audience to his Saturday matinee 
at Carnegie Hall. 

The master offered an all-Chopin pro- 
gram, consisting of the Barcarolle, G flat 
Impromptu, three mazurkas, F minor Bal- 
lade, B minor sonata, and études (all 
twelve) op. 25. 

Lhevinne’s many-sided musical approach, 
his eminent command of moods, technic, 
tone, touch, and style, fit him convincingly 
for an exposition of the Chopin pages, and 
when the information is furthermore added 
that the artist was in a particularly exalted 
and communicative state of disposition at 
this concert, it is easy for those readers who 
were not present, to envy the fortunate ones 
who “assisted,” as the French expression 
has it. 

The Barcarolle was beautifully moulded 
and colored by Lhevinne. The seldom heard 
Impromptu, taken at an ingratiatingly mod- 
erate pace, was a thing of rare charm in tone 
and phrasing. The mazurkas had typical 
Polish rhythm and lilt. Overpowering im- 
petus and eloquence of climax, as well as 
sustained feeling and a transparent laying 
clear of line and construction, were in Lhe 


Josef Lhevinne 
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vinne’s delivery of the sonata. (He used 
the Oxford Press edition of the work.) 

A wealth of supernal pianism was in the 
presentation of the études, which glittered 
brilliantly and sang their poetical message 
as well, under the unerring and sensitive 
fingers of Lhevinne. 

He was applauded to the echo and encored 
enduringly, in supplements of Debussy, Schu- 
bert-Liszt, and other acclaimed extras. 


OCTOBER 30 


Offering a program of 
works of unusual in- 
terest, Fay Ferguson gave her annual Town 
Hall recital in the afternoon. Performances 
of former years have established this young 
pianist among the women players of our 
country. The large audience that attended 
this appearance was not disappointed; Miss 
Ferguson’s technic and musical penetration 
have advanced perceptibly : there is smoother 
polish to her playing and greater depth in 
her interpretations. 

he performed Scarlatti’s allegro, D 
major, and moderato cantabile, E minor, 
with grace and ease of execution; a dainty 
rondo by Dandrieu and a robust Giga by 
Kammell (arr. Craxton) both in the French 
rococo style, were conspicuous for fluidity 
of phrasing and blithesome temperament. 
Three preludes and fugues from Bach's first 
book emphasized a love of early eighteenth 
century writings, the G major and C sharp 
major ones unfurled with evident ease; the 
chiasmal themes were brought into proper 
relief with crisp handling, rotund tone, and 
generally lucid treatment. 

Miss Ferguson shone also in a luminous 
reading of Weber’s sonata in A flat; she 
contrasted dynamics with sensitive effect, 
yielded a broad and enveloping forte and 
molded finely the flow of melodic ideas. The 
Menuetto Capriccioso glittered under her 
touch, and the scale work of the concluding 
rondo displayed agility of fingering and dex- 
terous melodic resolution. 

Pick- Mangiagalli, Fauré, Ravel, and Al- 
beniz (Féte-Dieu 4 Seville) concluded the 
program. There were flowers for the 
charming instrumentalist and encores for 
the warmly approving applauders. 


Fay Ferguson 


Albert Spalding agg oe. his art for 

benefit of the 
Lighthouse Music School “of the New York 
Association for the Blind, Albert Spalding 
drew a large audience to Carnegie Hall on 
Sunday afternoon. Charitable concerts 
should, as a rule, not be criticized; but in 
the case of the eminent American violinist 
the usage does not apply, as with him criti- 
cism means praise. 

The opening Debussy sonata in G minor 
was played in relevant mood, and with attrac- 
tive tone coloring. The ensemble approached 

absolute unification, a fact which is not sur- 
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prising in view of the long artistic associa- 
tion of the violinist and his pianistic partner, 
André Benoist. The solo sonata in C major 
by Bach was given with the plasticity, deep 
insight and technical mastery that have long 
been known as Mr. Spalding’s handmaids in 
his chosen art. The timeworn plaint that 
Bach wrote “against the fiddle” does not 
apply to artists of the Spalding dimensions. 
In Schumann’s fantasy, op. 131, the con- 
cert-giver projected to the full the romantic 
import and Teutonic mysticism with which 
the work is replete, and a final group of 
pieces by Szymanowski, Suk, Lili Bouianger, 
Brahms-Joachim and Sarasate showed once 
more the virtuoso attainments, variety of 
styles and delivery, and i impecce able taste that 
make Spalding a wholly satisfying artist. 
During the course of the recital and at its 
end, persistent and demonstrative applause 
brought a goodly number of encores. 


Dr. Carl Conducts Joshua 


Handel’s oratorio Joshua was restored un- 
der the direction of Dr. William C. Cari, 
organist and director of music at First Pres- 
byterian Church, New York, and performed 
in that edifice October 30. The soloists on 
this occasion were Mildred Rose, soprano, 
and Amy Ellerman, contralto—both regularly 
associated with the church—and Dan Gridley, 
guest tenor. 

Performances of this 185-year-old sacred 
drama are rarely given and it is to Dr. Carl’s 
credit that the present revival was under- 
taken. Only twenty-some of the total sixty- 
five numbers were given but the editing by 
no means destroyed the continuity of the 
biblical tale; the parts of Caleb, Othniel and 
Achsah were omitted. The famous chorus, 
See, the Conqu’ring Hero Comes, was placed 
at the end, just after the soprano air Oh! 
Had I Jubal’s Lyre, with appropriate and 
climactic arrangement. The soloists were 
in splendid voice; Mr. Gridley and Miss 
Ellerman being especially impressive in the 
recitatives allotted to them. The choral 
work upheld the standard associated with 
the church’s motet choir, and the helpful and 
expert guiding hand of Dr. Cari was —- 
ent throughout. R. G. 


Charles Hackett for Lehar 


Operetta 


Charles Hackett has been signed for the 
leading role in Franz Lehar’s operetta, The 
Land of Smiles, which has proved so suc- 
cessful a vehicle for Richard Tauber in 
Europe. The American production will .go 
into rehearsal November 25, opening in Bos- 
ton December 26, with a New York en- 
gagement to follow. Mr. Hackett, formerly 
a member of the Metropolitan and the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera companies, is a native 
American. 
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If there are not as many concerts as formerly, at 
least music is having greater opportunity at dance 
recitals and over the air. 

~< 

It is well for parents to know that often the sur- 
est way of causing untalented musical aspirants to 
embrace the profession, is to discourage or oppose its 
adoption. 

The British Broadcasting Corporation is contribut- 
ing its quota toward the nationalistic home consump- 
tion campaign by using only pianos made in England, 
and also intends ultimately to have its jazz bands play 
exclusively on home manufactured instruments. But, 
brave Britons, who will supply your jazz composi- 
tions? Ah, old tops, we have you theah. 
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Menace to Brahms 
It is to be 


feared that the friends of Johannes 
Brahms, and those who try to mount with his fame, 
might do him some injury in 1933, his centenary year. 

There are to be anniversary concerts, addresses, 
festivals and other observances. We shall be del- 
uged with Brahms and that bodes no good for the 
cause of that composer. It is never salutary to sur- 
feit hearers. ““Too much of anything is good for 
nothing,” said the French philosopher. 

Furthermore, Brahms has won his way steadily 
and irresistibly to the fore and now is grouped by 
experts and the public with the truly outstanding 
masters of all time. He is in no sense neglected. He 
needs no patronizing, no petting, no proselyting. 
Regular and frequent are performances of his works. 

If each musical community were to arrange one 
special ceremonial Brahms occasion in 1933, the re- 
sult would be more potent than to feed the public 
with an overdose and threaten tonal indigestion. It 
seems certain that practically all the conductors and 
solo performers who have the opportunity, will wish 
to launch “tributes” to Brahms in the form of public 
appearances. One trembles at the prospect. 

One phase of Brahms’ greatness is his appreciation 
by the modern generation. His music seems to be 
much nearer our day than that of any other classicist. 
The Brahms appeal has intensified in the same de- 
eree as Beethoven’s has lessened. Much of Beetho- 
ven sounds clearly antiquated; nothing of Brahms 
has yet suggested that it is dated. 

Too much honor cannot be paid to the titanic 
Johannes, but care should be exercised in its applica- 
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tion and distribution, so that the general run of con- 
cert attendants would keep their interest continu- 
ously fresh instead of having it wearied by elaborate 
Brahms celebrations concentrated in a single season. 


ag 
Is the Amateur Dying Out? 


This question is one of the most serious that is 
being asked among musicians today. The fact that 
it is not being asked oftener is because its seriousness 
is not yet sufficiently appreciated. Professional 
musicians are too apt to regard their own kind and 
their own sphere of activity as the beginning and the 
end of music. Their vision is bounded by the four 
walls of the concert hall and the opera house, and, 
nowadays, by the reach of the microphone. They 
are not much interested in the thoughts and habits 
of the young person who is, or ought to be, trying 
to tap out the Primo or Secondo of a Beethoven 
symphony, or his father who in the good old pre-war 
days used to play Haydn string quartets with his 
cronies after office hours. 

Yet it is the decadence of that side of our social 
life that gnaws at the roots of musical prosperity. 
That the complete demise of the amateur would spell 
ruin to the musical profession, is a prediction which 
cannot easily be brushed aside. 

To refute it, the musical artist may point to the 
sister arts of painting and literature. It is true that 
the sale of pictures does not depend upon the ability 
of art lovers to paint, nor the circulation of books 
upon the proficiency of the reader to write. But the 
analogy is not correct: the painter, the sculptor, the 
poet, the novelist, are creative artists; the executive 
musician is an interpretative one. The public has 
direct access to the graphic and descriptive arts; it 
depends upon the interpreter for its access to music. 
Every child learns the “grammar” of the former, 
only the few as yet learn even the rudiments of the 
latter. 

The audience of the writer is drawn from a vast 
population of “literates”; the audience of the musi- 
cian is drawn from a cultivated minority consisting 
of those lucky enough to have had a cursory musical 
education, or to be gifted with a natural capacity to 
understand a language which to the majority is 
“Greek.” The preservation and growth of that pre- 
cious minority should be every artist’s concern. 

The decay of the amateur is a recent phenomenon, 
though its causes go back to the nineteenth century. 
In the eighteenth century the amateur was a “gen- 
tleman” who practised music as a refined pastime 
and who employed composers and artists to col- 
laborate with him and so enhance his pleasure. The 
nineteenth century virtuoso who brought music to the 
masses increased the ranks of amateurs, and _ re- 
cruited the great middle class. Then dawned the 
golden age of the piano teacher and the conservatory. 
The daughter of every bourgeois household was ex- 
pected to play Beethoven’s Sonata Pathétique, or at 
any rate The Maiden’s Prayer. These victims of 
parental pride became, in adult years, the virtuoso’s 
audience; they supported him, as the aristocratic 
amateur had supported him in earlier times. 

But virtuosodom was also a prize that dangled be- 
fore the eyes of thousands of stage-struck musical 
youngsters. Concert-giving became profitable ; more 
and more the child “amateur” became a_ potential 
professional; teachers reaped a richer harvest by 
holding out hopes. Concertizing became systema- 
tized ; repertoires stereotyped ; success a formula. So 
much could be taught that the line between talent 
and genius was hard to draw; and the division be- 
tween amateur and artist became almost obliterated. 
Conservatories poured forth their armies of hope- 
fuls, the field became overcrowded ; the disillusioned 
thousands swelled. Disappointment, distress, were 
bound to follow; and the amateur—the person who 
studied music for music’s sake and without profes- 
sional ambitions—was almost submerged. 


As a result, the audience of educated listeners 
began to fall off, except as it consisted of would-be 
professionals, students, aspirants to fame great or 
small. The virtuoso, always reaching out for a big- 
ger resonance, no longer catered to the cultivated 
few, but to the Great Unwashed. Programs became 
not better but worse; what remained of the old culti- 
vated public was sacrificed to the “new.” 


What the commercialized virtuoso and his im- 
presario began, the phonograph and the radio have 
finished. The more and more “hard-boiled” listener, 
who has long claimed the right to call the tune, has 
deserted the concert hall in great numbers, because 
the radio supplies his most immediate wants. This 
public which preferred the ten-inch record piece to 
the symphony, the hyphenated encore to the sonata, 
could not be expected to distinguish between the 
counterfeit and the real thing. It even prefers the 
counterfeit, so long as it can be had in comfort. The 
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artist, the serious artist, is thrown back on his orig- 
inal support—the amateur. If the amateur were ex- 
tinct, the future of the real artist would be black 
indeed. For the real artist needs an intelligent, 
active listener, not an imbecile or passive one. 

Happily, there are signs of reaction. The player- 
piano is dead; the phonograph companies are turn- 
ing to the classics in their hour of need; the radio, 
carrying music into the remotest home, is awakening 
latent amateur forces. The time has come when, 
instead of “musical appreciation” the schools are 
teaching music. 

Lastly and finally, the weeding-out of the profes- 
sional ranks is reinforcing the amateur class. The 
new generation must be taught music, not as a busi- 
ness but as a means to enrich one’s life. It is to the 
parents and teachers that we shall have to look. 


C. S. 
ncaa adinpee 


Wooing the Critical Muse 


Yes, dear, I know my copy is due. . Yes, I 
also know that time and the press wait for no man. 
The thing of it is, I can’t find my cigarettes. 
Please don’t try to be funny. Obviously 
I don’t type with my cigarettes. . . . No, the smoke 
doesn’t get in my eyes. No, I don’t think my 
nerves have gone to pieces from smoking so much. 
Aha, here we are—matches, ash tray—all set 
now. Hm, I’ve got to be brilliant. Run 
along, dear. Solitude oils the mental machinery. 
“Town Hall was well filled last night.” ‘well- 
papered’ would be nearer the truth... “to hear the 
Tout Ensemble in their mid-season program. Their 
pro—no, no, can’t repeat—change first ‘program’ to 
‘appearance’ . . . O. “Their program was 
a varied one, beginning with a group of classics, con- 
tinuing with Schumann and Schubert, and _ finally 
offering Debussy, Ravel and Stravinsky numbers.” 
: If critics had to pay a good, substantial tax on 
the word “numbers” Hoover might be able to point 
with pride to the budget figures. Mon Dieu 
and Dio Mio, I’m clever when I really try. . . 
Well, here goes. “Town Hall well filled 
concluding with Debussy, Ravel and Stravin- 
sky numbers. This ensemble has to recommend 
it a smoothness of tonal texture.” Ah, the first 
alliteration going good now “tonal tex- 
ture, a firmness and finesse of attack that.” : 
That what? Good Lord “of tonal tex- 
ture, a firmness and finesse of attack that goa 
that, that, that, that “that showed the Tout 
Ensemble to be the cat’s pajamas !” Oh, chil- 
dren! Children! Put on your coats and galoshes. 
Daddy knows where a Mickey Mouse film is playing. 


The Eagle’s Feeble Pipe 


Considerable comment has been aroused in Europe 
by the news that three artists are entrusted with the 
principal decorative work of Rockefeller Centre, in 
New York, and seemingly because none of the three 
is American. One of these artists is Frank 

}rangwyn, respected in the academic circles of his 
native Britain but appreciated chiefly as an illustra- 
tor. Radio, it is pointed out, is of all things the most 
modern, and here if ever was a chance for permitting 
such an internationally renowned American artist as 
Rockwell Kent, for instance, to express himself. In 

London’s recently completed Broadcasting House, 
the decorations are exclusively by native artists of 
progressive tendencies, notably Eric Gill, the sculp- 
tor, and Paul Nash, the painter. Art should, it is 
true, be devoid of all nationalism, but we cannot pre- 
vent other nations from assuming that America is 
artistically immature when our leading public insti- 
tutions deliberately ignore the existence of American 
artists. The country which has produced a Whistler 
and a Sargent surely can afford to be represented in 
the company of Messrs. Brangwyn, Rivera and Sert. 

sinapiontsllaedianaone 


It Had to Come 


Emil Ludwig, mass producer of psychological 
biographies, has, according to the Allgemeine Musik- 
zeitung (Berlin), agreed to produce a film on Beetho- 
ven and the ninth symphony, in which Fritz Kortner, 
one of Germany’s hefty film heroes, will play the role 
of the composer. This may not give the world the 
real measure of Beethoven, but it ought to tell us the 
truth about Ludwig himself, which is much needed. 
Another composer, Franz Liszt, is about to furnish 
material, not for a film but an operetta, presumably 
after the style of Lilac Time. The piece will be 
called Liebestraum (of course), and is to be pro- 
duced in the Vienna Volksoper, where the works of 
Mozart and Wagner once held the boards. The 
composer of this more up-to-date occasion is a cer- 
tain Karl Kornjati. You are right: royalties will ,, 
not go to the descendants of Liszt. 
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Grena Bennett, music scribe on the New York 
American, poses a question which nobody seems able 
to answer. “I have always been puzzled,” she says, 
“about the horsehair on violin bows. Who first 
thought of using it, and why? I make it a point to 
ask every musical authority, and especially violinists, 
including the great ones, and no one has been able 
to give me the information.” 

Mrs. Bennett asked me too, and I found myself 
belonging to the rest of the incompetents. I rushed 
to several books about the violin and examined my 
stock of musical and general encyclopedias, but with- 
out practical result. The origin of the bow itself 
has always been shrouded in mystery and mere 
theorizing, but the horsehair matter has not been 
touched upon at all, so far as I can discover, except 
by Grena Bennett. She would like to know, and now 
my own curiosity has been aroused also. Can anyone 
give information leading to the arrest and convic- 
tion—pardon, I am straying—to the discovery of the 
person who first strung a bow with horsehair; and 
the reasons why he chose that particular medium ? 

RnR eR 

It is a bit far ahead, but nevertheless I am reject- 
ing all engagements for Friday evening, January 20, 
which is the date of Josef Hofmann’s recital at Car- 
negie Hall. 

Rem e 

In its Programs of the Week (October 30) the 

New York Herald Tribune lists a song recital in 


The celebrated Wall Street stock crash of 1929 has 
been equalled only by the drop in the artistic im- 
portance of certain modernistic music that was boom- 
ing until about three years ago. At present the gen- 
eral public seems chary of investing money in securi- 
ties, and the musical public, of investing in tickets 
(and time) for the offerings from the tonal factories 
of the modernists. 

eR 

Zimbalist and Kreisler finish new operettas ; Sam- 
uel Chotzinoff (former music critic of the New York 
World) announces the completion of a comedy ; Olin 
Downes turns lecturer; Dimitri Tiomkin becomes a 
play producer ; Reinald Werrenrath goes into musical 
comedy; Leopold Stokowski experiments with en- 
gineers in the construction of new electrical musical 
instruments. Heigh-ho! guess I’ll have to find a new 
trade myself. It’s a toss-up whether I ought to join 
the clergy, take up astronomy, train to be a snake 
curator at the Zoo, or white-jacketed, stand profes- 
sionally in a cafeteria window and deftly toss flap- 
jacks from oven to plate. . . . On reflection, the call 
of the flapjack is strongest. I like flapjacks and I 
have a naturally good wrist. 

zr ese 

The Musical Courier will start a new series of 
refined cartoons next week, called Cynthia’s Musical 
Education. The artist, very young, is Davida 
Nemuth, and she has decided talent for drawing and 
a neat gift of satire. Sophisticated Cynthia is a 
delightfully modern child, as you will discover when 
you follow her weekly tonal journeyings with her 
dignified and intensely earnest Mama. 

nee 

Dost desire a violin with a buttery tone? 
this: 


Read 
October 21, 1932. 
Dear Variations: 

I have in my possession a violin, inherited from my great 
great grandfather, Francis Hopkinson, who was one of the 
Signers of the Declaration of Independence and who was 
also America’s first composer of music. 

It has been pronounced a genuine: Gaspard Duisso Prug- 
gar—dated 1517. If you are interested, I would be glad 
to show it to you with the idea of selling. A musician said 
that it has a tone “like butter”—very beautiful. 

Very truly yours, 
FLorENCE Scovel SHINN, 
1136 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., 
Tel. Atwater 9-8679. 
| 

The late Henry T. Finck, former music critic of 
the New York Evening Post, disliked the music of 
Brahms and often damned it in print as heatedly as 
he praised that of Tschaikowsky. An amateur gar- 
dener, he once found it easy to say in my hearing, 
“Brahms is a turnip, and Tschaikowsky is a truffle.” 
If dear old Finck receives mail at the place where all 
departed critics go, I would like to send him what 
Lawrence Gilman wrote recently in one of his or- 
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RE AE TONS 


By Leonard Liebling 


chestral program annotations: “The enormous pres- 

ent popularity of Brahms—-of the symphonies, at 

least—has developed almost overnight if ever 

there was an unblushing Romanticist in music, it was 

Brahms the truth can no longer be blinked: 

Brahms is more popular today than Tschaikowsky.” 
ere 


“The Kreisleriana of commerce” is what an Aus- 
tralian music paper calls the best selling violin tidbits 
of the expedient Fritz. 

2 Re 

And speaking of Australia, there is something to 

say for another violinist, Josef Szigeti, who has been 
amazing and delighting the critics of that distant 
land. “In artistic quality,” says William Asprey in 
the Sydney Sun, “Szigeti’s programs are unprece- 
dented in the history of music in Australia. ‘ 
He arranged to give four recitals here ; he gave seven 
in the brief period of ten days.” Every Szigeti re- 
cital in Sydney and Melbourne had one or two 
sonatas, Corelli, Brahms, Debussy, Bach, Ysaye, 
Tartini, Beethoven and Mozart. Of concertos there 
were, with piano, Mozart D major, Bach D minor, 
3usoni, Mendelssohn, Prokofieff; and with orches- 
tra, Brahms and Beethoven. Modern living com- 
posers represented were Bloch, de Falla, Achron, 
Szymanowski, Bartok, Milhaud, Hubay, Stravinsky. 
One critic comments on the fact that even the sonatas 
had been memorized by Szigeti. Another, remark- 
ing upon the wide scope of the program, says: “One 
thing for which we Australians are bound to feel 
indebted to Szigeti is his determination to remove 
the long-fostered impression that the violin possesses 
a most inextensive literature. Szigeti in his 
programs is breaking down precedent with a ven- 
geance. The beauty of it is that he leaves his fellow 
fiddlers no leg to stand on in their rut of gregarious- 
ness and imitativeness.” 

However, my favorite Australian critic is the one 
who rhapsodizes about Szigeti’s playing of the Bach 
Chaconne, and quotes my pleasantry published in 
the Musical Courier a long time ago: “The American 
paper’s jibe ‘Chaconne a son gout’ was not only very 
clever, but much justified.” 

ere 

Irving Berlin, recently returned from Europe, in- 
forms the New York American interviewer, that 
“less American compositions are being played abroad 
now. The world is tired of hot tunes, rhythm num- 
bers. It is returning to solid, honest-to-goodness 
tunes, German waltzes and like that. The boys have 
written too many notes. What we need now is sus- 
tained melody. That’s what I am trying to get back 
to.” 

It is good to know that a musical Moses will lead 
us to the light, but at the same time, some of us shud- 
der at the prospect that Mr. Berlin’s genius and two 
forefingers might pick out some more lachrymose 
gems like his Remember, All Alone, and Say It With 
Music. Far less artificial was his muse in the earlier 
days when he pioneered in the field of cheering 
rhythms (his Alexander’s Ragtime Band was emi 
nent of its kind) and strove to move the feet of our 
nation rather than its feelings. 

eRe 


In J. P. F.’s letter regarding certain youthful com- 
posers of the serious school, he writes: “They are 
unwilling to walk the long, slow climb to Parnassus, 
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but try to dash up the slope in a fast motor car, or 
to parachute to the peak from an aeroplane.” 
eRe 


At their recital in Town Hall this afternoon, the 
Manhattan String Quartet is to play its program 
from memory. The thing has been done before by 
various European chamber music organizations, but 
nevertheless remains an interesting and worth while 
feat. 

During Hans von Biilow’s term as conductor of 
the Meiningen Orchestra, he made that body mem- 
orize Beethoven symphonies and other large works, 
and perform them publicly without using the printed 
music. It is surprising that no American orchestra 
has tried to duplicate the achievement. 

eee 


The accompanying photograph was snapped in 
front of the Sakkara Pyramid, near Cairo, during the 
Congress for Oriental Music, held in Egypt last 
summer. The ancient pyramid backgrounds those 
arch-modernists, Hindemith and Bartok, and if I 
were an essayist I could write a lovely and useful 
screed on the significance of the contrast. 

Jeno von Takacs, who was kind enough to send 
me the little picture, is active in Manila, P. I., where 
he serves as professor of piano and composition at 
the Conservatory of Music of the University of the 
Philippines. He made solo tournées in 1931 through 
Germany, Austria, Italy, Holland and Egypt, after 
several years spent in the last named country, where 
he made an intensive study of Oriental music and 
helped in its local resuscitation. The Universal Edi- 
tion has published Haydn’s The Echo, a work dis- 
covered by von Takacs in the Haydn Museum at 
Eisenstadt, Austria. 

em se 

I am in receipt of an inscribed copy of Lazare 
Saminsky’s new book, Music of Our Day, pub- 
lished by Thomas Y. Crowell Co. Pan Saminsky 
writes: “I expect to be violently bitten by all hum- 
bugs I have tried to list. . Although your creeds 
and mine differ greatly, I know that we have much 
in common, such as hatred for the creative impostor, 
the false pretender, etc. In spite of our differences 
of opinion we do the same thing in musical criticism, 
following the Marxian device: getrennt marschieren, 
geeinigt schlagen.” 

zm, 

The Pan American Association of Composers, 
Inc., is giving a New York concert tonight (at the 
New School for Social Research) and its program 
announces: “Any number repeated on request.” 
Leopold Stokowski has set a good example. 

zee 


From H. I. Phillips’ comical column in the New 
York Sun: “There are thirty million radios in the 
United States. Mike country, may she never be 
wrong! Mike country, may she always be right! 
But right or wrong, Mike country !” 

emer 


The best bon mot I’ve heard this week is Mrs. 
William J. Henderson’s: ‘A little taffy while here, 
is worth a lot of epitaphy after one is gone.” 

Reem es 

And not bad either, is the phrase of one of my 
office associates, “our mechanistic civilization inspired 
by national advertising.” 

nme 

Nearly every American town used to have an 
“opera house”—and no opera company. 

ene 


After all the coming Brahms Festivals in 1933, 
some folks might wish for a short Brahms Restival. 








AND THE 
PYRAMID 
WONDERED. 


Right to left: 
Béla Barték, 
Jené von Takacs, 
Paul Hindemith 
and Mme. 

Takacs. 


von 
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SOME BoDY TOD Se 
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by Simon Snooper 





Everybody in town has been attending the 
San Carlo Opera performances, looking 
happy and enjoying them—except some of 
the impresarios whose announced ‘“com- 
pe anies” did not materialize this season. These 
“promising” gentry loitered about the lob- 
bies congratulating Fortune Gallo loudly, 
and shooting baleful glances and derogatory 
remarks at his back as soon as he turned 
away. 

At the first (Butterfly) performance my 
roving eye discovered Leonora Corona, as 
beautiful to gaze upon as usual; Gladys 
Axman and friend husband, Bill Taylor; 
Baroness von Klenner bawling out poor, 
weak, vacillating Horace Johnson for allow- 
ing me to write about her National Opera 
Club (I meant it kindly, Baroness, I assure 
you. Don’t blame anyone but me, for no- 
I has any control over my vituperative 
pen); Francis Perkins planted on his firm 
feet telling the world’; Oscar Thompson bow- 
ing to multitudinous (3) admirers from an 
aisle seat; Mike Swaab with a pretty girl; 
Winthrop Tryon decorously smiling; Leon- 
ard Liebling, dashing in from the Tibbett 
recital, and sneaking out in the second act 
to write his critical copy for the New York 
American; Jack Coles exclaiming that once 
bitten by the writing-bug one’s fingers con- 
stantly itch for a typewriter; Colette 
d'Arville, looking plumper than last season ; 
expansive William Thorner with his attrac- 
tive missus; Ralph Edmunds, still dapper 
although he was an operatic press agent 
(that’s what it was called then) in the days 
of the Henry W. Savage lyric English com- 
pany ; Leo Newman, theatrical ticket broker 
and musical fan who buys himself concert and 
opera seats out of his privy purse; Mrs. 
3etty Watts, amateur pianist, fashionable 
friend of opera singers, and who plays all 
their arias from memory; Pitts Sanborn, 
Telegram critic, who masters and masticates 
the Italian cuisine as thoroughly as he does 
Italian opera; and last, but not least, the 
former chief of claque of the Chicago Opera, 
present unprofessionally, for the audience did 
its own applauding—and plentifully. 

> » + 

Dr. Cosette Faust-Newton, lecturing in this 
country at present about her extensive world 
travels, is unusual not only because of the 
fact that she has taken twelve college degrees 
(five of them doctorates) but also on account 
of her manner of recreational rest, which con- 
sists of playing three pianos—not all of them 
at once, of course. Dr. Faust-Newton’s three 
story home has a piano on each floor, and 
whenever her intensive book studies tire 
her, she goes to the instruments in turn, 
practicing technic on one, playing classics on 
the second, and devoting herself to romantic 
music on the third. And she performs well, 
too—better, for instance, than Dr. Albert 


Einstein plays the violin. 
SS 


OW y 


Jack Salter is all excited about Galli- 
Curci’s tour of South Africa and Australia, 
just completed. “Imagine it,” he said with 
a broad grin, “eighty-five concerts and not 
one cancelled or postponed. That woman is 
indefatigable. Nothing seems to tire her. 
She never misses trains, boats nor trolley 


She sailed home last week, and we'll 
give her a royal welcome when 
Count me _im Jack. 


cars. 

certainly 
” 

we see her. 


Good Lord! eis all a opera singers to 
become musical comedy stars sooner or 
later? Gracie Moore and Reinald Werren- 
rath cavorting amorously behind the blazing 
footlights; and now Charlie Hackett has 
signed up to send his sparkling smile to all 
the city and suburban maids and housewives 
and their inevitable boxes of candy at mat- 
inee performances. 

* * 

Edward Johnson received a letter from a 
manufacturing friend in New England the 
other day in which he exclaimed ecstatically, 
“Wasn't the depression terrible when we 
were going through it? Thank God, it’s 
over.” Eddie hopes to hear from other dis- 
tricts before morning. 


There was a fine young indignation meet- 
ing in these palatial offices t’other a.m. 
when our ticket department discovered that 
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the Musicians’ Symphony Orchestra, giving 
charity concerts, is partial in its charity, for 
it sends seats to the daily newspapers but 
none to the musical journals. That is a 
compliment to our purse, and a kindness to 
the impoverished dailies. All the conductors 
and soloists will be looking for reviews in 
the chaste columns of the Musical Courier, 
but alas!, there will be none, according to 
the order of our offended executives. Any- 
way, if all those artists would like to know 
how well they did at the M. S. O., let them 
inquire from me, for I’m going to interview 
the ushers and ask them. 

* * * 

The memory of singers is amazing. An 
attractive soprano told me the other day that 
she had just sung in a performance of The 
Bohemian Girl. “Really, my dear, I was 
just grand. I sang the leading role. The 
part of—of—oh, I forget her name—but you 
know the one I mean. I was marvelous and 
the audience — - applauded.” 


What's that I "ha Al the Fritz Kreis- 
ler recital in Chicago? No sell out? And 
yet the prize fights in that city draw capacity 
audiences. Well, life is like that. 

* * * 

Take it from me, Otto H. Kahn is not as 
ill as some of the daily newspapers said, and 
expects to be out and about soon—at least 
in plenty of time for the opening of the 
Metropolitan Opera on November 21. 

* * * 

Ha, Ha! and again ha, ha! and I’m sure 
you'll let out a couple of ha ha’s of your 
own, when I tell you that in the live bird de- 
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Pittsburgh Critics Reply 
Pittsburgh, Pa., October 24, 
To The Musical Courier: 

Yesterday I read in your columns, with 
considerable amazement and some amuse- 
ment, Marcus Klein’s arraignment of two 
Pittsburgh critics. I am the piano teacher 
in the case. 

I have just had a telephone conversation 
with Mr. Klein, who tells me he never be- 
lieved the letter would be published, and 
for his sake it is too bad that it has been 
printed. He is bothered. 

Up until this time I had believed Klein 
friendly to me and more. Before his last 
recital he accompanied me to a public hall 
where he played several selections from his 
contemplated program, and together we de- 
cided upon their order or whether to use 
them at all. Just recently he brought me 
his*star pupil, a charming child, whom he 
will soon present in public recital. The 
pupil played for me and I wrote him an 
opinion afterwards. There are two events at 
least where I had no opportunity of con- 
sulting Mr. Lewando, my critical colleague. 
Mr. Lewando’s star and child prodigy is a 
cousin of the Klein star. What do you make 
of it all? As an adviser I thought I was 
very decent to Klein. 

Maybe he will tell you more about his 
displeasure. I cannot make head or tail 
out of it, at least until we get together and 
hear the whole truth. 

Very truly, 
J. Frep LissFett, 
Music critic, Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph. 


1932. 


To The Musical Courier: 

I appreciate the courtesy of the Musical 
Courier for placing its columns at the dis- 
posal of the writer for a reply to a published 








“Ooo! 





Momma!! Will daddy’s cello have a baby sometime, too?” 


letter from Mr. M. Klein, of Pittsburgh, 
appearing in your issue of October 22, in 
which that gentleman arraigns two of the 
three music critics of this city for alleged 
unfairness in reviews and the manner in 
which they conduct their respective columns, 
charging discrimination against other Pitts- 
burgh musicians and their pupils. 

Mr. Klein further asserts that these re- 
viewers—one of whom is a violinist, the 
other a pianist—“work hand in hand and 
consult each other (the violinist before writ- 
ing up a pianist, the pianist before writing 
up a violinist or a singer) so much so that 
these two almost monopolize the town and 
cripple all musical life.” 

As the writer is the only music reviewer 
in Pittsburgh who is a violinist, it is as- 
sumed that he is one of the two referred 
to in the undeserved diatribes of Mr. Klein. 

Continuing, Mr. Klein states that “there 
are evidences” of this alleged dark-dyed con- 
spiracy. 

All these nonsensical charges the writer 
flatly denies, questioning the existence of 
the evidence alluded to and challenging Mr. 
Klein to produce that evidence and substan- 
tiate his intemperate statements. Failure to 
do so places him in an awkward position and 
liable to legal action for unwarranted attack 
on the honesty and integrity of those whom 
he accuses. 

Were not the honor of individuals in- 
volved, Mr. Klein’s indictments would be as 
humorous as they are baseless, unreasonable, 
stupid and downright malicious. Certainly 
if Mr. Klein’s charges were true there 
would have been a hue and cry ere now from 
people connected with or interested in the 
musical life of the city. The so-called con- 
dition pointed out by Mr. Klein is a fig- 
ment of his imagination. His unfounded 
castigations, besides intending to throw the 
critics into disfavor, constitute a serious re- 
flection on the intelligence of the people of 
this city. 

Mr. Klein is far from being a disinter- 
ested observer. If he were, perhaps his mis- 
sive might carry a modicum of weight. As 
it is, he is a local violinist and teacher (a 
fact unmentioned by him in his letter) prob- 
ably with an ax to grind. Yet he dares to 
“cast the first stone.” 

His attitude may have been crystallized by 
exceptions that he took to an adverse though 
constructive review of a recital he gave here 
last May. Being disgruntled and disap- 
pointed he is giving vent to his ire by at- 
tempting to vilify his critics, accusing them 
of collusion and unethical practices. 

Answering charges of discrimination 
against other musicians and their pupils of 
this city, the writer brands them false and 
ridiculous. Whatever distinction may have 
been made was to the disadvantage of the 
writer's pupils and those of his wife, who is 
the singing teacher ungraciously referred to 
by Mr. Klein, rather than against others. 
Never has it been the desire of the writer 
to propagate his work or those connected 
with him, in his column. Over a span of 
more than two years only two insignificant 
references to two of his wife’s pupils were 
noted in his column and these were merited, 
other papers in the city carrying the same 
items. In addition, two or three program 
announcements appeared other than in the 
column. Thus it can be seen how exag- 
gerated and presumptuous are Mr. Klein’s 
claims. Certainly examination of the news- 
paper files will bear out this statement. 

Sincerely, 
Ratpo Lewanno, 
Music Editor, Pittsburgh Press. 
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partment of Macy’s (department store), New 
York, they sell boxes of Caruso Ant De- 
stroyer and Caruso Nit Exterminator, for the 
bugs in the cages. 
* ~ 
At the National Orchestral Association 
concert, I stood next to two youths, while 
we waited for the opening number, Philip 
James’ overture In Olden Style, to be con- 
cluded. When the last chord died out, one 
of the lads said to his friend, “Good, isn’t it?” 
to which the other grumbled “Aw, tripe. 
Nothing but how-now’s and_ whatnots.” 
Now, I liked Phil’s lyrical tunes. But then, 
I’m no music critic. 


Nelson Eddy Wins Acclaim 
in Buffalo 


Burra.o, N. Y.—Serge Koussevitzky and 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra appeared 
in concert recently at Elmwood Music Hall. 
In commemoration of the centenary of the 
birth of Brahms, his symphony No. 1 in C 
minor, op. 68, was given, the Corelli suite 
opening the program. This musical event 
was under the auspices of the Buffalo Musi- 
cal Foundation (A. H. Schoelkopf, presi- 
dent and Marian de Forest, secretary-man- 
ager). It seems especially fitting at this 
time to tender to the foundation the sincere 
thanks of an appreciative public, who have 
for many years enjoyed the concerts of or- 
chestras brought to Buffalo by this organi- 
zation. 

Nelson Eddy, baritone, was heard in re- 
cital at Hotel Statler as the first in the 
A. A. Van de Mark series. A fine voice, 
dramatic instinct, ingratiating personality, a 
charming informality in the presentation of 
an excellent program, combined with beauty 
of presentation, won his hearers completely. 
The enjoyment of the capacity audience was 
evidenced in prolonged applause, and triple 
encores were the rule of the evening. His 
able associate at the piano, Theodore Paxton, 
merited a share in the evening’s success, 
both for his musicianly accompaniments and 
for a group of solos. L. H. M. 
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Marcel Grandjany 

Marcel Grandjany, French harpist and 
composer, arrived here from France Octo- 
ber 27 on the SS. De Grasse. He is booked 
for an extensive American tour, and will 
continue his teaching in New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Boston. While on tour he will 
stop in many towns and cities to advise and 
teach classes and _ individual students. 
Among his first engagements, at which he 
appears with Rene Le Roy, flutist, is with 
the Schola Cantorum at the New York resi- 
dence of Mrs. Orme Wilson, and another 
under the patronage of Mrs. John Henry 
Hammond at Town Hall, New York. 


Alexander Sanin 


Alexander Sanin was among the pas- 
sengers brought to this country by the SS. 
Europa on October 26. Mr. Sanin, who 
joined the staff of the Metropolitan Opera 
House as one of its new regisseurs last sea- 
son, has returned to continue this work. He 
was accompanied by Mrs. Sanin, once an 
artist on the Russian stage and a member 
of the original cast of Tchekoff’s The Sea 
Gull. Mr. and Mrs. Sanin have visited 
Paris, Marienbad, Prague and Italy since 
he left New York last season. 


The Brosa String Quartet 


The Brosa String Quartet arrived Octo- 
ber 26 on the SS. Europa from a concert 
tour in Spain and England. The quartet’s 
only New York appearance this season is 
with the People’s Symphony on November 
26. Its 1932-33 American tour includes re- 
engagements at Smith College and in Hart- 
ford, Conn. The members of this ensem- 
ble are Antonio Brosa and David Wise, first 
and second violins; Leonard Rubens, viola; 
Livio Mannucci, cello. 


Hans Merx 


Hans Merx, German baritone, returned re- 
cently to this country on the SS. Bremen, 
following a concert season in Europe. Mr. 
Merx will remain in America during 1932- 
33. He is to give a number of Lieder re- 
citals at universities and colleges, as last 
year. 

Wiener Saengerknaben 


The Wiener Saengerknaben, Viennese 
boys’ choir of twenty-two members, arrived 
in New York October 30 on the SS. Staten- 
dam. The society is an ancient one, having 
been founded in 1498 by imperial decree of 
Emperor Maximilian. Schubert, Mozart and 
Haydn were members of this choir. The 
boys are inmates of the imperial palace at 
Vienna, and the present group sang recently 
for the Pope at the Vatican. On landing 
in New York they left immediately for 
Washington, D. C., where they appeared. 
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KATE S. CHITTENDEN 


Kate S. Chittenden began her lecture 
classes on music appreciation October 21 at 
her New York studio, and they are to con- 
tinue weekly during the season. Ortho- 
phonic records of chamber, symphonic and 
choral music will be used, with piano, harp- 
sichord and pre-harpsichord instruments 
demonstrated. Classes in interpretation fol- 
low each period. On October 31, the Eu- 
phonic Trio presented a program of Brahms 
and Beethoven; November 1, Miss Chit- 
tenden delivered a talk on What Piano 
Study Can Do for a Child. 


BESSIE CLAY-KUZD6 
Weyland Echols, tenor, artist-pupil of 
Bessie Clay-Kiizd6 of New York, has been 
singing in The Cat and The Fiddle in San 
Francisco for several weeks, and appeared 
in recital recently in that city. 


LA FORGE-BERUMEN 


Harrington van Hoesen, baritone, was 
soloist in Haydn’s third mass at Columbia 
University, New York, November 3. Phil 
Evans, a pupil of both Frank La Forge and 
Ernesto Bertimen, left recently on an ex- 
tended tour with Richard Crooks. Blanche 
Gaillard, student of Mr. Bertimen, gave a 
piano recital at Steinway Hall, New York, 
November 2. 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


Ellen Kinsman Mann, of Chicago, has re- 
opened her vocal studio with a large enroll- 
ment. A special feature is the German class 
conducted by Dr. Wollenbach of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The advanced class 
meets Thursday evenings and a beginners’ 
class, Tuesday evenings. The regular Tues- 
day evening class in voice production and 
song interpretation began on October 17. 

Florence Getz, who has studied with Mrs. 
Mann for several years and was a member 
of her travel-study class in Europe during 
the winter of 1929-30, has been engaged as 
head of the music department of the Tre- 
mont, IIl., schools. Richard Mann, baritone, 
is soloist of First Church of Christ, Sci- 
entist, Harvey, Ill. Lorraine Baer, a profes- 
sional pupil of Mrs. Mann, is a vocal teacher 
in Farmington, Ill., and reports that she has 
seventeen in her voice class, and fifty-five 
girls and thirty boys in her glee clubs. Miss 
Baer also holds a faculty class after school 
two nights a week. 


ARTHUR WILSON 


Pupils from the studio of Arthur Wilson, 
of Boston, received the first and second voice 
awards in the recent Boston Traveler Voice 
and Piano Contest. They were John Perci- 
val, bass-baritone, and Ann Frances Madden, 
soprano. A third Wilson student, Portia 
DiGiorgio, soprano, won a lesser prize. This 
contest rated pianists and vocalists together 
for one set of awards, and Mr. Percival and 
Miss Madden were the ranking singers. The 
latter was presented by Mr. Wilson in Brook- 
line, Mass., this summer in the roles of Gio- 
conda and Santuzza. Corinne Paine, soprano, 
also from the Wilson studio, merited second 
place at the recent Boston audition for the 
Atwater Kent contest. 





PRIZES and 
SCHOLARSHIPS 











Seymour Musical Center Offers 
Scholarships 


The Seymour Musical Center, Barbizon- 
Plaza. Hotel, New York, is offering three 
full and six ‘partial scholarships for the fall 
and winter seasons, in classes conducted by 
Hans Barth. The three classes are elemen- 
tary composition and harmony; master piano 
classes; and a class in musical information 
which includes the individual playing of all 
the instruments of the orchestra and an 
analysis of composers from the fifteenth cen- 
tury to the present. 


Philadelphia Students May Enter 
for Lauber Award 


The Carl F. Lauber Music Award for 
1932-33 is offered for original music of any 
sort, although more consideration will be 
given to musical thought than to form. With 
the exception of previous winners, eligible 
contestants include all regularly enrolled 
students in public or private schools in the 
Philadelphia district (within twenty miles 
of City Hall) or regular students with rec- 
ognized teachers or studios of music, who 
will not have passed their twenty-fifth birth- 
day on March 1, 1933. Manuscripts must 
be submitted before March 1, 1933, to the 
Provident Trust Company of Philadetphia, 
1632 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, the trustee. 
The name and address of the competitor and 
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of the school, studio or music teacher, must 
be written on a separate page. Manuscripts 
must be accompanied by the certificate of 
an official of the school attended by the 
competitor or his music teacher to the effect 
that the composition is by a regularly en- 
rolled student within the prescribed age 
limit. The winner is to be announced about 
April 15, 1933, and shortly after will re- 
ceive the award, which amounts to about 
$180 in cash and a specially designed medal. 
The judges are Henry Gordon Thunder, 
chairman, Nicholas Douty and H. Alexander 
Matthews. 


Emil Hertzka Memorial Prize 


Inaugurated 


An annual prize for a serious musical 
composition has been inaugurated in mem- 
ory of the late Emil Hertzka, director of 
Universal Edition, Vienna. The first award, 
which amounts to 2,000 Austrian m4 
(about $300), will be made on May 9, 1933, 
one year after Mr. Hertzka’s death, and sub- 
sequent prizes are to be conferred annually 
on that date. The jury is composed of Al- 
ban Berg, Clemens Krauss, director of the 
Vienna State Opera, Franz Schmidt, pro- 
fessor at the Vienna State Academy, Erwin 
Stein, Dr. Anton Webern and Dr. Egon 
Wellesz, professor at the Vienna University. 

The competition is open to everyone and 
manuscripts should be sent, under a pen 
name, to Dr. Scheu, secretary of the founda- 
tion, at Opernring 3, Vienna I, not later than 
February 15, 1933. A sealed envelope bear- 
ing the composer’s pen name on the outside 
should contain his real name and address. 


Concerts for Young People at 
Barbizon-Plaza 


The Esardy Trio is to be featured No- 
vember 5 in the first of the series of Inti- 
mate Concerts for Young People scheduled 
for five Saturday mornings at the Barbizon- 
Plaza, New York. Subsequent events in this 
course will take place January 14, Febru- 
ary 11, March 4 and April 8. John Goss 
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and the London Singers are to appear at 
the February concert. 


Folk Festival Ball Held in 
New York 


A folk festival ball, with everyone joining 
in the dancing, was given the evening of 
October 29 at the Seventh Regiment Armory, 
New York, under the auspices of the Folk 
Festival Council (Dr. John H. Finley, chair- 
man), as a benefit for its educational activi- 
ties. 

In the past these folk festivals have been 
held in theatres, but critics have argued that 
folk affairs do not belong on Broadway, but 
in a hall where all may dance. On this occa- 
sion 700 people in national costumes, repre- 
senting twenty-four countries, formed a bril- 
liant nucleus for the dancing. Hundreds of 
persons who belong to the organizations 
comprising the Folk Festival Council know 
not only the folk dances of the countries of 
their origin, but the dances of other nations. 
The music consisted of the authentic old folk 
tunes, and some of the groups. augmented the 
orchestra with their own music: a Bulgarian 
bagpipe, Mexican guitars, an eight-stringed 
Norwegian fiddle, and tambourines for the 
Italian portion of the program. The event 
opened with a Lithuanian mixed choir of 
seventy-five voices singing folk songs, fol- 
lowed by a German chorus of fifty voices 
from the Rheinischer Saengerbund. The 
Armenian Mehrab and the Italian Choral So- 
ciety also were heard. M. S 


John Lester Resumes Teaching 


John Lester, baritone, has reopened his 
New York studio for the season. Mr. Les- 
ter is a voice builder and specialist in diction 
for theatre and radio, and coaching in opera, 
oratorio and concert. His own training has 
been received from Jean De Reszke, Mario 
Sammarco, Ernestino Caronna and Oscar 
Seagle. Artists from Mr. Lester’s studio 
include Sonia Sharnova, of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, Mrs. William Red- 
dick, Mrs. Harold Van Duzee and Frank 
Luther. 
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AKRON, O.—The week of October 10 
was given over to open membership week 
for the Akron Civic Music Association. This 
group is launching its second season of 
bringing good music to a previously organ- 
ized audience, and operates under the plan 
established by Dema E. Harshbarger, of 
Chicago. Last season the association spon- 
sored five concerts, among them Richard 
Bonelli, and the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra with Eugene Ormandy conducting. 
An increasing number of new members indi- 
cates the popularity with the Akron public 
of this plan of concert giving. 

Fred Lansinger, pupil of John Franklin 
Stein, director of the Akron Institute of 
Music, was winner in the local Atwater 
Kent audition. 

Elizabeth Alkire, soprano, student at the 
Stein studio, has received a scholarship from 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music and will 
study with Herbert Witherspoon. 

Rose Ponselle sang October 25 opening 
the Tuesday Musical Club series. K. L. L. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—The Birming- 
ham Music Club opened its 1932-33 season 
with a luncheon at the Tutwiler Hotel hon- 
oring members of the executive board of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs and 
other distinguished guests. Mrs. Victor 
Hanson, Alabama’s representative on the na- 
tional board, returned with the guests from 
New Orleans, La., where the board had 
been in conference. Speakers at the luncheon 
were Mrs. Elmer James Ottoway, president ; 
Mrs. Grace Mabee, of Los Angeles, Cal., 
who talked of civic music; Mrs. Lilian 
Birmingham, of San Francisco, Cal., who 
told of the past presidents’ assembly; and 
Mrs. E. H. Morris, president of New York 
State Music Clubs, who spoke on Singing 
America. Other guests from the New Or- 
leans meeting were Mrs. Henry Schurman, 
of Indiana; Mrs. G. C. Donovan, Pennsyl- 
vania; Mrs. Mable Linch, Philadelphia; 
Mrs. William Hoyt Raymond, Kentucky ; 
Mrs. Charles Gleason, Wisconsin; and Mrs. 
J. S. Hill, Atlanta, Ga. 

Following the luncheon a musical program 
was given by Elizabeth Jordan Brower, Bir- 
mingham opera artist, and Mary Cowerd, 
blind soprano and vaudeville singer. 

Bertha Baur, president emeritus of the 
Cincinnati, O., Conservatory of Music, was 
a guest of honor at the opening luncheon of 
the Birmingham Music Club. 

Katherine Tierce, pianist, prnil of Ernest 
Hutcheson, was presented in recital by the 
Birmingham College of Music as guest mem- 
ber of the faculty. Included in her pro- 
gram were the Bach Capriccio (often called 
the Departure of a Beloved Brother) and 
an interesting Brahms group. 

The Second District Federation of Music 
Clubs held its annual meeting at Jasper, 
electing Mrs. B. M. Miller, of Birmingham, 


president, Mrs. Fahrr, Montevallo, vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Caine O’Rear, Jasper, treasurer, 
and Mrs. W. G. Montgomery, Ensley, secre- 
tary. Addresses were made by Mrs. Caine 
O’Rear, Mrs. Reid Lancaster, president of 
the Alabama Federation of Music Clubs, Mrs. 
Victor Hanson, national board member, Mrs. 
EB. le Rae, Mrs. J. W. Luke, and Mrs. 
R. C. Woodson. Congressman Bankhead ad- 
dressed the gathering in the afternoon. 
Edna Gockel Gussen appeared in an organ 
recital at Temple Emanuel, preceding a lec- 
ture by Krishnamurti. A.G. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The Mar- 
tens Concerts, Inc., have announced the fol- 
lowing artists for this season: Fritz Kreis- 
ler, October 21; Mary Wigman, Feb- 
ruary 15; Ignace Paderewski, March 5, and 
the Mendelssohn Choir (under Elmer An- 
drew Steffen), with Giovanni Martinelli as 
guest artist, April 24. 

The Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra, un- 
der the direction of Ferdinand Schaeffer, has 
arranged for a series of five concerts during 
this season. The opening concert, October 
18, consisted of suite No. 3 in D major 
(Bach) ; symphony in G minor (Mozart) ; 
ballet music from Rosamunde (Schubert) ; 
and overture to Midsummer Night’s Dream 
(Mendelssohn). 

Rosalinda Morini, dramatic soprano of the 
late Chicago Civic Opera, appeared in re- 
cital here recently. 

George Garner, tenor, on leave of absence 
from the Second Christian Science Church 
in London, was heard at the Y. W. C. 

The Arthur Jordan Conservatory opened 
with an unusually large enrollment. 

Charles Hansen, blind organist of Second 
Presbyterian Church, gave a recital at the 
Methodist Church in Lebanon recently. 

Fred Morris, director of music at Taber- 
nacle Presbyterian Church, will present sev- 
eral large choral works at the church this 
winter, among them, Dvorak’s Stabat Mater 
and Mendelssohn’s Christus. EC. G. 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—T. Carl Whit- 
mer, pianist and Ralph Lewando, violinist, 
gave a recital of pat music at the 
Pennsylvania College for Women. Two 
works of the performers were included in 
the program, Intermezzo and Lament, re- 
spectively. 

William Oecetting, head of organ and di- 
rector of the Pittsburgh Musical Institute 
is giving a series of recitals at the institute, 
each event featuring a lesser known Bach 
work, one by an American composer, and a 
modern organ symphony by a foreign com- 


P Daniel Sissman, youthful Pittsburgh musi- 

cian, won a violin scholarship at the East- 

man School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 
Harvey Gaul heads a new a cappella 


(Continued on page 24) 
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OBITUARY 


Dr. Evelyn Garrigue 

Dr. Evelyn Garrigue, sister of Mme. Alice 
Garrigue Mott and Esperanza Garrigue, New 
York vocal teachers, and of the late Mme. 
Charlotte Garrigue Masaryk, wife of the 
President of Czechoslovakia, died in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., October 29. Dr. Garrigue was 
born at Canterbury- -on-Hudson, N. Y., in 
1855. Her parents were Rudolph and Char- 
lotte Whiting Garrigue of New York. She 
obtained her degree in medicine from the 
Medical College of the Women’s Hospital in 
1896. She was head of the infirmary there, 
teaching anatomy and classes for nurses. 
Besides those already mentioned, Dr. Gar- 
rigue is survived by another sister, Mrs. 
Eleanor Garrigue Ferguson. 


Baron Rudolphe D’Erlanger 
News comes from Tunis of the death 
there on October 30 of Baron Rudoiphe 
D’Erlanger, artist and musician, organizer of 
the Congress of Arabian Music. 











Marjorie Cowan 

Marjorie Cowan, San Francisco booking 
representative of NBC Artists Service, was 
fatally injured in an automobile accident on 
October 24. Irene Mac€arthy, also asso- 
ciated with the Pacific Coast division of 
NBC Artists Service, suffered slight in- 
juries. 

Miss Cowan has for a number of years 
been a prominent figure in concert man- 
agerial circles. A graduate of the University 
of Oregon, she first filled an executive posi- 
tion at the Cornish School of Music in Seat- 
tle and then for a short time was associated 
with the music department at the University 
of Washington. Following a tour to Aus- 
tralia with a theatrical company, she joined 
Ellison and White’s Lecture Bureau in a 
booking capacity. Later she was appointed 
Northwestern representative for Arthur 
Judson. When NBC Artists Service opened 
its San Francisco office eighteen months ago, 
Miss Cowan was engaged as booking repre- 
sentative for that city and Northern Cali- 
fornia. She is survived by two sisters, one 
of whom is Ruth Cowan, also associated with 
the Pacific Coast division of NBC Artists 
Service as booking representative for south- 
ern California. 


Henrietta Frederica Kammerer 


Henrietta Frederica Kammerer, assistant 
manager of the concert and artist de partment 
of Steinway & Sons, died at her home in 
New York on October 27. She was sixty~ 
five years old. Miss Kammerer was the first 
woman employee of Steinway & Sons. Her 
service dated from 1896. She leaves a 
brother, Alfred J. F. Kammerer; a nephew, 
Alfred W. Kammerer; and a niece, Agnes 
Kammerer. 


Gilda Ruta 


Countess Gilda Ruta, pianist, composer 
and pupil of Franz Liszt, died at her home 
in New York on October 26 at the age of 
seventy-nine. Mme. Ruta was born in 
Naples. Her father was Michele Ruta, an 
Italian composer. She came to America in 
1894, brought by the makers of Wissner and 
Steinway pianos. She was the composer of 
125 works for piano and orchestra and played 
with’ the New York Philharmonic under 
Julius Lorenze, Franz Kaltenborn and An- 
ton Seidl. Her husband, who died before 
her, was Raffaeli Cagnazzi. Surviving are 
her son, Tomesso, violin instructor, and a 
daughter, Mrs. Anna Liguori, piano teacher. 


George W. Morgan 


George Washburne Morgan, for the last 
twenty years head of the piano department 
at John Wanamaker, New York, died on Oc- 
tober 25 at Pleasant Plains, S. 1. N. Y. 
He was sixty-five years old on the day of 
his death. Mr. Morgan was the son of the 
late George Washburne Morgan, a promi- 
nent organist. He is survived by a sister, 
Maud Morgan, harpist. 


Mrs. Walter C. Schacfer 


Mrs. Walter C. Schaefer, first vice-presi- 
dent of the St. Cecilia Society, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and an active supporter of all 
musical enterprises, passed away recently at 
her home in this city. 

William J. Fenton 

William J. Fenton, tenor, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., died recently. For many 
years he had been prominent in the musical 
life of the community. He was a member 
of the Schubert Club, the St. Cecilia Society, 
and the Temple Quartet of Scottish Rite 
Masons. 

Anton Luis Dahl 


Anton Luis Dahl, pianist, who had played 
before all the crowned heads of Europe and 
was premier pianist at the Court of the Czar, 
died on October 31 in Los Angeles, Cal. He 
had been teaching music there for some 
years. Mr. Dahl, a native of St. Petersburg, 
was educated by leading teachers of Europe, 
including Edward Grieg. He made many 
tours until injured in an automobile accident. 
His widow, Mrs. Marie Dahl, survives. 
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Bach’s Great Art 


Stirs London 


(Continued from page 5) 
parisons, one could not refrain from think- 
ing of the straightforward but polished per- 
formance of the same work given a few 
days previously by the B. B. C. Orchestra 
under Sir Henry Wood. The excellent ma- 
terial of which the orchestra is constituted 
was better appreciated in works by Delius 
(Brigg Fair) and Strauss. The latter’s Hel- 
denleben, while it lacked the dramatic cli- 
maxes and dynamic thrills which its com- 
poser can pull out of the score, nevertheless 
had clarity and brilliance. 

The same could hardly be said of the per- 
formance of Till Eulenspiegel, which con- 
cluded the second program of the new or- 
chestra (this time in the service of the 
Courtauld-Sargent concerts), under Dr. Mal- 
colm Sargent. Some of the woodwinds and 
especially the horns gave one the impression 
of dancing on eggs. (Curious how these 
conductors, while doing lip-service to the 
British composer, fall back on good old 
Richard's vulgarities to bring off a good 
finish. ) 

MIXTURES 

The feature of this concert was the first 
performance in England of Bohuslav Mar- 
tinu’s string quartet with orchestra, which 
has been heard in various places on the con- 
tinent and duly reviewed in the Musical 
Courier. Though technically not wholly 
satisfactory (the lack of balance between the 
ripieno and tutti groups, imposes an un- 
necessary strain on the listener), the work 
is one of those moderate emanations from 
the younger generation which are sure to 
make a certain career. It has a pleasing, 
sometimes even beautiful, texture, a rich and 
not too acrid polyphony, and is, aside from 
the unsolved problem of the solo instru- 
ments, excellently scored. The Pro Arte 
Quartet struggled valiantly for its success, 
and was duly rewarded by being allowed to 
play (in an orchestral concert) a Haydn 
string quartet. 

This was, incidentally, the most enjoyable 
item of a program which could not have been 
more mixed—a sad fall from the standard 
of purity which just these concerts were 
wont to maintain. Elgar and Debussy were 
the openers. Dr. Sargent, though strug- 
gling against indisposition, was almost his 


usual energetic self. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra begins its 
own concerts early this month, and only 
then, after a month’s rehearsal, can we ex- 


Its sec- 


pect it to be getting into its stride. 
begins its 


ond rival, the B. B. C. Orchestra, 
winter season in a few days’ time. 
RosENTHAL Leaps OFF 
The recital season started with no less a 
veteran than Moriz Rosenthal, who rallied 
full houses to hear him twice at Wigmore 
Hall. A septuagenarian, Rosenthal still dis- 
plays the vigor of youth. He presented him- 
self as a scholar as well as a performer, and 
in a leaflet of his own writing gave the pun- 
dits aces and spades about the secrets hidden 
in the variations movement of Beethoven's 
op. 109, Pianistically, he gave his best in 
Chopin and Liszt; and he dazzled his list- 
eners with some brilliant trifles of his own. 
SonATA TEAMS 
Under the auspices of the Pianoforte So- 
ciety, Arthur Rubinstein, assisted by the 
Pro-Arte Quartet, gave a program devoted 
to the works of Brahms. The lesser known 
piano quartet in A major was followed by 
the ever popular one in F minor. The en- 
semble of the Pro-Arte, together with the 
clear cut brilliancy of Rubinstein made the 
performance of these works something to be 
remembered. 
Myra Hess and Yelly d’Aranyi drew a 
large Saturday afternoon audience to Queen’s 
Hall with a program of four sonatas by two 


of the Big B’s: two Brahms sonatas (op. 
120, No. 1, originally for clarinet, and op. 
108) were perhaps the most enjoyable, 


though the Bach (E major and B minor) 
gave deep satisfaction to the Bach lovers, 
more numerous here than anywhere else. 
The ensemble of the two artists is as fine 
as one could wish. 

Another sonata team, Harold Samuel and 
Isolde Menges, essayed Beethoven, Bach 
and Sibelius with considerable success, and 
also brought out a new sonata by one How- 
ard Ferguson, good straightforward, eclectic 
music of the kind which is being much writ- 
ten in England nowadays. Samuel, hitherto 
known chiefly as a Bach specialist, has an- 
nounced, together with Miss Menges and 
Ivor James, cellist, a Brahms series of eight 
concerts at which the master’s complete 
chamber works are to be played. 

Harriet Cohen and Lionel Tertis, the Eng- 
lish master viola player, braved the yawning 
spaces of Queen’s Hall with two contem- 
porary British sonatas, by Delius and Bax 
respectively, excellently played. The novelty 
of the evening was a set of twelve arrange- 
ments of Bach pieces (chiefly chorale pre- 
ludes) by as many British composers, and 
dedicated to Miss Cohen in gratitude for her 
having played their works. The disturbing 
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factor in this performance was the presence 
of a large silent organ, which could have 
presented these pieces in the original version 
and without troubling twelve valiant British 
composers. Even Bach himself, however, 
would have shied at playing twelve of these 
fantasias, at one sitting. Who says the 
twentieth century has no patience? 
Tue New ENGLIsH SINGERS 

Speaking of ensemble, it is necessary to 
mention the excellent work of the New Eng- 
lish Singers, three of whom were in the older 
ensemble of the name. Dorothy Silk, the new 
soprano, is a valuable addition, though the 
lightness and flute-like timbre of her voice 
is overshadowed by the rich mezzo of Nellie 
Carson. Joyce Sutton is a most satisfactory 
contralto, while Steuart Wilson (who was 
the original tenor of the English Singers in 
their earliest seasons) could not be im- 
proved upon for cultivated musicality. 
There is surely no other combination which 
does the old English motets and madrigals 
with more perfection and charm; yet one 
would like to see them drop their stiff Eliza- 
bethan ruffs now and again to give us some 
meaty nineteenth century stuff. The modern 
arrangements of folk songs (by Vaughan 
Williams and others) are all very well, but 
there is an inevitable monotony in all this 
modal, strophic music. So here’s hoping. 

A new venture which, a sign of the times, 
shows promise of success is a series called 
the New Sunday Concerts. At first blush 
it looked like a restoration of the old Ballad 
Concert without the ballad (thank goodness ). 
Popularity is the watchword. The question 
is, does popularity necessarily mean variety ? 
A program of the salad kind is far more tir- 
ing than one that has stylistic unity, even 
to the low-brow. 

That much being off my chest, let me 
hasten to say that at the first concert Ethel 
Bartlett and Rae Robertson played a charm- 
ing arrangement of Henselt’s once so popular 
Si Oiseau j’étais and other things, in their 
usual masterly way ; and at the second, Evlyn 
Howard-Jones delighted the audience with 
the Brahms waltzes, op. 39, played with taste 
and great technical facility. Dale Smith, with 
his sonorous and excellently schooled bari- 
tone voice, gave us songs by Handel, Purcell, 
Arne and more modern (though less impor- 
tant) composers, and Astra Desmond sang 
with a surprising amount of expression and 
fine German diction an intelligent selection 
of songs by Beethoven and Brahms. Noél 
Eadie, prevented by indisposition, was re- 
placed by Norah Gruhn, a most promising 
young lady in the coloratura line. Ivor 
Newton accompanied with his usual pro- 
ficiency. 

Dora Stevens gave one of the few interest- 
ing programs so far heard this season. She 
has a voice of pleasing quality and used it 
to advantage in a group of songs by Hugo 
Wolf, which included Auf einer Wanderung 
and Alle gingen, Herz, zur Ruh. The pro- 
gram also listed the first performance of 
three poems by Edith Sitwell set to music 
by William Walton. These songs, Daphne, 
Through Gilded Trellises and Old Sir Faulk, 
were sung delightfully and did full justice 
to the always fresh and stimulating music 
of this young English composer. 





Mannheimer Presenting American 
W ork in Europe 


Frank Mannheimer, who, on the occasion 
of his New York recital last season, was re- 
ferred to by the music critic of the New York 
American as the pianist who “championed the 
cause of American music in half the capitals 
of Europe,” continues this policy on his pres- 
ent tour of England. Mr. Mannheimer is 
programming the piano concerto in F by Leo 
Sowerby for the first time abroad. He gave 
the first performance of the same composer's 
piano suite, Florida, at the Bad Homburg 
Festival of American Music in July, 1931, the 
first festival of American music to be held in 
Europe. Mr. Mannheimer has given per- 
formances of American music for the British 
Broadcasting Corporation in London, at the 
American Academy in Rome, at two of the 
festivals of the International Society for 
Contemporary Music (Siena in 1928 and in 
Oxford in 1931), and has played the Mac- 
Dowell D minor concerto in England and 
Germany. 
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Brosa String Quartet Sails 

Lonpon.—The Brosa String Quartet, 
widely regarded as one of the finest cham- 
ber music ensembles resident in this coun- 
try, has left for its third American tour, 
which is confined to New York (where it 
will appear under the auspices of the People’s 
Symphony Society) and New England. Vir- 
tually all the American appearances of the 
quartet are reéngagements. 

The quartet, though its headquarters are 
in London, is British largely by courtesy. 
Antonio Brosa, the leader, is a Spaniard 
(Catalan) ; David Wise, the second violin, 
is of Polish birth, though a naturalized 
Briton; Leonard Rubens, viola, born in 
Wales, is of Russian parentage; and Livio 
Mannucci, born in England, is Italian in 
blood. All its members had careers as solo- 
ists before joining forces, and Brosa himself 
continues to appear in recital. 

The quartet was first invited to America 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge for her 
festivals in Chicago and Washington in 1930. 
It is heard frequently in England, Germany, 
France, Italy and Holland, and has play eda 
prominent part in the festival of the Inter- 
national Society for Contemporary one 


Berlin Honors British Woman Composer 

Bertin.—The Berlin Symphony Orchestra 
recently gave a program devoted to the 
words of Lady Headlam-Morley. A Ro- 
mantic Symphony, an episode from her 
opera, Tulips, the overture of another opera, 
Leonarda, and a concert piece, Autumn 
Mood, were performed for the first time at 
this concert. 

The variety of genres in which Lady 
Headlam-Morley composes was well illus- 
trated in the program which included four 
of her songs. The soloists were Lislott 
Gross, Franz Sauer of the State Opera, and 
the pianist Ellen Epstein. The orchestra 
was conducted by Dr. Frieder a 


Austro-German Opera Novelties 
Bertin.—Among new operas scheduled 
for production this winter in Germany and 
Austria, are: Franz Schreker’s Der Schmied 
von Gent, and Christophorus, Reznicek’s 
Das Opfer, Hans Grimm’s Blondin im 
Gliick, Jen6 Hubay’s Anna Karenina, Man- 
fred Gurlitt’s Nana, Arthur Kusterer’s 
Twelfth Night, Max Huttl’s Der zebrochene 
Krug, Nikolai Lopatnikoff’s Danton’s Tod, 
Alexander Tcherepnin’s Die Hochzeit der 
Sobeide, Darius Milhaud’s The Discovery 
of Europe, Alfredo Casella’s La Donna 
Serpente, Francesco Malipiero’s Mysterium 
Venedigs, and Weinberger’s The People of 
Poker Flat, based on Bret Harte’s story. 
Other novelties planned are by Hans Eisler, 
Ernst Viebig, Luzatto, Ernst Krenek, a. 

Hindemith and Alban Berg. o'r 


Barbirolli Takes Harty’s Place 
Lonpon.—John Barbirolli, conductor of 
the Covent Garden season of opera, has been 
engaged by the Hallé Orchestra as guest 
conductor during the absence of Sir Hamil- 
ton Harty in America. M. M. 
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Cleveland Music Season 
Now in Full Swing 


Ovation for Sokoloff at First Orchestral Con- 
cert—Ponselle Opens Philharmonic 
Series Auspiciously 


November 5, 


CLEVELAND, O.—Cleveland’s official open- 
ing of the music season was marked by its 
first symphony concert and perhaps there 
was more significance attached to this initial 
program inasmuch as the passing of a mile- 
stone is concerned. The fifteenth year of 
the orchestra’s existence witnesses the last 
active year in this city of its conductor, 
Nikolai Sokoloff. Distinctly ovational was 
the greeting accorded Mr. Sokoloff on his 
appearance, and interest in the program and 
acceptance of it continued in the same vein 
throughout the evening. 

Beethoven’s Eroica received a more dig- 
nified than heroic interpretation, the horns 
distinguishing themselves in the scherzo. A 
stirring finale was reached in Ravel’s Bolero. 

PonsELLE HatILep By LARGE AUDIENCE 

Rosa Ponselle appeared glorious of voice 
and offered an all too short program of 
many favorites. If there are any words in 
the vocabulary of music critics that have not 
been used to describe the dramatic opulence 
of her voice, let me apply them here. Gra- 
ciously she responded to energetic demands 
for more and more. Stuart Ross furnished 
artistic support as well as playing excellently 
several Chopin and Brahms compositions 
for piano. Mildred Lukas, local manager 
of the Philharmonic Course, reports a larger 
subscription than last year and is anticipat- 
ing a successful season. 

BeryL RuBINSTEIN IN RECITAL AT INSTITUTE 

A highly interesting piano program was 
given by Beryl Rubinstein, director of the 
Cleveland Institute, who, notwithstanding 
his manifold duties, is firmly upholding his 
reputation as solo pianist. In Schumann’s 
Kreisleriana he developed a warmth not 
heretofore discernible in his otherwise ex- 
cellent interpretation of the classics. Rach- 
maninoff, Faure and Ravel added scintillat- 
ing sparks to the carefully selected numbers. 
RupotpH RINGWALL CoNpUCTING SERIES 

The orchestra is being heard on three con- 
secutive Sundays over a nation-wide radio 
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network and these popular programs may 

come a notable feature of this city’s or- 
chestral activities. The first concert under 
the baton of the assistant conductor, Rudolph 
Ringwall, was a decided success, respond- 
ing to a general demand for musical fare 
lighter than the regular symphonic menu. 

Many welcomed an opportunity to hear 
Herman Rosen October 18 in a long violin 
recital at Euclid Avenue Temple. He 
demonstrated a commendable facility tech- 
nically, albeit the sparks of fire and flashes 
of temperament were absent from a program 
which could well afford to be enhanced by 
their presence. 

MISCELLANY 


Four of Edgar Rose’s pupils, formerly 
teacher at the Eastman School of Music in 
Rochester, N. Y., have been awarded schol- 
arships: Theodore Applebaum, fellowship at 
the Juilliard Foundation; Charlotte Horn, 
scholarship under Olga Samaroff; Aurelius 
Bogdan, scholarship under Arthur Fried- 
heim, New York; and Alice Payne, honor- 
ary diploma under Isador Phillip, Fontaine- 
bleau, France. 

The junior section of the Fortnightly 
Musical Club presented several musicians 
at Hotel Carter. The pianists were Myrna 
Macklin, Patty Whip, Jean Kausler and 
Syril Rose; violinists, Doris Brown and 
Jasper Harnyak. 

In the comparative arts course at the 
Cleveland Institute of Music, Arthur Loes- 
ser gave a lecture on Johann Sebastian Bach 
as organist and clavecinist. The same sub- 
ject served Albert Riemenschneider at the 
sp Club for members of the Fortnight- 
ly Club, R. H. W. 


Maurice Arnold Invents New 
Educational Instruments 


Maurice Arnold, American composer, has 
invented an instrument suitable for giving 
children their first impressions of music and 
teaching them to determine tonality. The 
instrument comes in two forms. Educational 
Chimes are for very young children, and fea- 
tures the three-tone system. The chimes are 
capable of producing five tones, but a wooden 
guard slips over the last two notes (C, D) 
when the three-tone system only is desired. 
Educational Chimes are endorsed by Gustave 
L. Becker, Prof. P. W. Dykema, of Teachers 








I See That 











The New York Federation of Women’s 
Clubs (Mrs. Henry Willis Phelps, presi- 
dent) announces a series of Musical Ad- 
ventures. Temple Emanu-El, Riverside 
Church, Hotel Plaza, and the Roerich 
Museum, New York, will be the scenes of 
these educational affairs, which occur in four 
successive months. 

* * 

Robert Goldsand is booked for January 
with the Duluth (Minn.) Matinee Musicale. 
His first New York recital will be at Town 
Hall on November 

Veronica Roasio presented a program of 
Celtic songs with the harp, and also original 
London cockney sketches, at the Roerich 
Museum, New York, October 21. 

* 


Hazel Heffner, contralto, sang for the 
Business and Professional Women’s Club 
regional geen at Hotel Traylor, Allen- 
town, Pa., October 22. November 13, she 
is to appear with the Pretz Flute Quartet 
at a benefit concert to open the Community 
Chest drive in Allentown. 


Steuart Meigs English tenor, will appear 
at a number of Pennsylvania colleges dur- 
ing February, including institutions in Phila- 
delphia, Williamsport and Scranton, and is 
to make a tour also through Canada. 

* 


A group of songs by Grace Leadenham 
Austin was presented by Ruth Shaffner, so- 
prano, before a recent meeting of the Pen- 
women’s Club at Fifth Avenue Hotel, New 
York. Gene Schiller was the accompanist. 
Miss Austin’s poem, Gates, was read by 
Elizabeth Oliver as the opening number of 
an Elmo Russ presentation over WPCH on 
October 14. aia s 


Elizabeth Topping, pianist and_ teacher, 

has taken a new studio in New York. 
* 

Rudolph Ganz’ mee reproduction 
of Jensen’s song, Murmuring Zephyrs, was a 
feature of the Canadian Rockies, as pre- 
sented in colored views at Carnegie Hall by 
Branson De Cou October 23. 

* 


En route to the Pacific Coast from teach- 
ing and concerts in eastern Canada this 
month, E. Robert Schmitz will appear in 
recital November 7 in Oklahoma City for 
the Ladies’ Music Liub. | 


Jeannette Vreeland, frees December en- 
gagements take in appearances in Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Virginia, Louisiana (in- 
cluding one in Baton Rouge on December 





8), Iowa and Illinois, has added a recital 
in Lincoln, Neb., December 11, to her 
month’s itinerary. The soprano is scheduled 
for a reéngagement at Wilson College, 
Chambersburg, Pa. on January 14. 


Stephen Deak, cellist, assisted by Margaret 
Shanklin Deak, pianist, gave a program of 
seventeenth and eighteenth century music at 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa., on 
October 23. Composers listed were Vera- 
cini-Salmond, Bach-Busoni, Scarlatti, Eccles, 
Paradies, Senaille-Salmond and Frescobaldi- 
Cassado. 

* * * 

Samuel Chotzinoff, former music critic of 
the New York World, has collaborated with 
George Backer in writing a comedy, Honey- 
moon, which is to be given immediate pro- 
duction by Robert Stephens, Inc. Both au- 
thors are new in the dramatic field. 

* * * 

Florence Foster Jenkins, president of the 
Verdi Club of New York, has fifteen en- 
gagements already booked for this season. 
Her metropolitan recital was held at the 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel, November 3. 

* * * 

Louise Bernhardt has signed a contract 
with NBC and will be heard frequently over 
their stations. She is appearing also with the 
San Carlo Opera Company. 

+ * * 

Ruth Julian Kennard has reopened her 
Carnegie Hall (New York) studios with a 
fine enrollment of pupils. 

* * * 

Seneca Pierce, in addition to teaching 
voice at his New York studios, will accom- 
pany Charles Hackett on his coming concert 
tour. 

x * * 

Adolfo Betti has returned to his Hotel 

Ansonia (New York) studios. 
* * a 

Andreas Weissgerber, Greek violinist, 
who has come here for his initial American 
tour, is making his New York recital début at 
Town Hall on November 14, assisted at the 
piano by Richard Wilens. 
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College, Columbia University, and by Mrs. 
Edwin Franko Goldman. The Semi- 
Chromatic Chimes represent the next de- 
velopment of this system. This instrument 
is slightly more complex, as it includes two 
chromatic tones—F sharp and B flat—and 
thus enables the performer to modulate —- 
C major to the additional keys of G and F 
major, and, with slight limitations to D 
major or D minor (avoiding C sharp), E 
minor (avoiding D sharp), B flat major and 
G minor (avoiding E flat) and A minor 
(avoiding G sharp). Both the Educational 
Chimes and the Semi-Chromatic Chimes are 
accurately tuned to pitch. In addition to 
their pedagogic possibilities, the chimes are 
suitable for rhythm orchestras, and may be 
used to furnish correct pitch. 


Lawrence Tibbett 


Interviewed 
(Continued from page 6) 


in the Need of Prayer. As I say, to me the 
thing is gripping—what the public’s reaction 
will be, | am not sure.” 

Asked if he had met Eugene O’Neill 
abroad, Tibbett said that he would enjoy 
meeting the playwright, but he was “no good 
at running to a person and saying ‘I want to 
know you.’ And often,” he added, “when a 
mutual friend arranges such a meeting the 
two introduced sit and glare at each other 
like cats on a fence.” However, the Ameri- 
can singer did meet Philip Barry, whom he 
had always wanted to know. 

Tibbett is to add Scarpia to his roles at 
the Metropolitan this season. He may 
make another singing picture for Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, although this is by no 
means a certainty. The cinema producers, 
Mr. Tibbett thinks, are a little dubious of 
such productions at this time, proof being 
that John Bolles, Jeanette MacDonald, Irene 
Dunne and others vocally gifted are cast only 
in straight dramatic pictures with no sing- 
ing opportunities. 

However, the baritone firmly believes that 
the screen will be the means of popularizing 
grand opera for the masses in America. 

“Give opera in a hall smaller than the Met- 
ropolitan, where the faces and voices of the 
singers are brought close to the audience, 
and better understanding results. But,” he 
added, “tell a producer that opera is sung in 
Italian and he throws up his hands in holy 
horror.” 


Constantino Yon Starts Season 


Constantino Yon, who arrived recently 
from Europe, has started his thirty- eighth 
season in New York. He is the director of 
the Yon music studios and the music de- 
partment at Mount St. Vincent on the Hud- 
son, and organist and choirmaster at the 
Dominican church of St. Vincent Ferrer, 
New York. 

Mr. Yon states: “Among my pupils are 
boys and girls who are sacrificing their 
bread and butter for success, and many are 
working overtime to earn money to pay for 
their lessons. In Europe, and especially in 
Italy, the government is helping music stu- 
dents, and after they have finished their 
studies their opportunities are many because 
of the opera houses and concert halls. It is 
to be hoped that prosperity will afford great- 
er opportunities to American students and 
that they will be prepared.” 

Mr. Yon has many artist-pupils, both sing- 
ers and pianists, appearing before the public, 
including his brother Pietro, organist and 
director at St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
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Daniel Morales, Spanish Baritone 


Daniel Morales, Spanish baritone, was 
born in a suburb of Las Palmas, Canary 
Islands, the adopted city of Saint-Saéns. 
Since coming to New York Mr. Morales 


has appeared in recital and concert in the 
metropolis and elsewhere. The baritone’s 
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DANIEL 


MORALES 


repertoire includes Verdi, Donizetti and Al- 
varez music and other operatic excerpts, and 
a large number of Spanish songs. One of 
Mr. Morales’ recent appearances was at a 
concert of the Holy Name Society, New- 
ark, N. J., November 1, when he was guest 
of honor. He has sung at Carnegie Cham- 
ber Music Hall, New York, at International 
House, and before the Spanish Club of New 
York. He was featured in an Argentina 
Night in Brooklyn, before the Club Bohemia 
at Hotel McAlpin, New York; at Assump- 
tion Hall, Tuckahoe, N. Y.; in a gala night 
of Spanish art at Rivoli Hall, Newark, 
N. J.; at the Gallo Theatre, New York, in 
a concert given by WCDA, at a Spanish Fes- 
tival at Adelphi College, Brooklyn; in recital 
at Washington Irving High School, New 
York; in a program with Yolande de Ville- 
neuve at the Little Theatre, New York, and 
many other engagements. His radio appe “4 
ances have included a program over WNY 

He also has made a number of records. 


Mary Ledgerwood’s Engagements 


Mary Ledgerwood, contralto, included 
among her summer engagements a joint re- 
cital with Cornelius Van Vliet, cellist, pre- 
sented by the Malcolm R. White Post of 
the American Legion at Southampton, 
N. Y.; an appearance before the Ladies 
Auxiliary at Westhampton Beach, N. Y.; 
and an engagement as soloist with the 
Southampton Choral Society in a concert for 
the unemployment fund. She also was solo- 
ist at First Presbyterian Church, South- 
ampton, for five weeks. Among forthcoming 
appearances for this artist is one in Brook- 
lyn on November 7 before the United Scot- 
tish Clans of Greater New York and New 
Jersey, and engagements as soloist for the 
New York State Federated Women’s Clubs 
at Hotel Astor, New York, November 16, 
and for the Jersey City Women’s Club, Feb 
ruary 16. Miss Ledgerwood is soloist at 
Central Synagogue, New York, and at Old 
Bergen Church, Je rsey City, 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


RADIO OPERA RAISES THE POSSIBILITY 
OF SPECIALIZED TECHNIC 


Although the premiére on the air, some 
weeks ago, of Charles Wakefield Cadman’s 
The Willow Tree was accorded none of 
the feverish advance publicity that serves 
to induct each new stage comedian into the 
sparkling milieu of the broadcasting studio, 
it was, nevertheless, an epochal event. For 
the first time—at least in America—a com- 
poser plied his quill solely in the interest 
of radio audiences, and produced an opera 
deliberately bound by the limitations of this 
medium 

It is curious that radio’s first opera should 
have been so long in making its appearance. 
Was it an excessively long period of in- 
cubation that occasioned the delay, or is it 
merely that until now the idea for a work 
of this kind occurred to no one but the 
gifted Mr. Cadman? Optimistically, we are 
inclined to regard the first possibility as the 
more likely, and to look forward to a long 
line of efforts in this direction. For however 
grateful we may be for the opportunity of 
hearing the sterling performances of grand 
opera which come to us by radio from 
the stage, it cannot be denied that these 
productions are in many ways unsuited to 
projection over .the microphone. To the 
listener who is denied visual compensation, 
the periods between arias are often mean- 
tend to make the action seem 
and he regards as vital 
which have musical 


ingless and 
retarded and diffuse ; 
only those passages 
significance. 

It is not difficult to understand why opera 
designed for the stage should prove unsat- 
isfactory on the air. Drama as given in the 
theatre has been subjected to radio per- 
formance and been found strikingly inade- 
quate; and the reason is patent. The aver- 
age theatre-goer is forced to adopt a fresh 
set of values when he is converted into a 
radio listener. In his orchestra chair, it is 
the actor’s rather than the playwright’s work 
which makes the more urgent demand upon 
his attention, and he is often deluded into 
estimating the worth of a play by the qual 
ity of its performance. His eyes, paradoxi- 
cally, blind him to those elements which 
would otherwise serve to sharpen his criti- 
cal discernment. As a listener, however, he 


is free from the disturbing shackles which 


By MILDRED CHETKIN 


sight imposes upon his imagination. He 
creates for himself the setting, the appearance 
of the performers and their gestures. What 
he demands and has come to expect is radio 
drama that is lucid, swiftly moving, and, 
above all, possessed of substance. And the 
most impressive efforts of its actors are in- 
capable of concealing from him the absence 
of any one of these qualities. 

It is not unreasonable, then, that he should 
find it difficult to acclimate himself to the 
prolixities and unrealities of grand opera. 
If he is obliged to live vicariously through 
the experiences which befall the characters, 
his demands that they be credible and in- 
telligible are likely to be more importunate 
than when his eyes help to make the illu- 
sion more convincing. He may be spared 
the agony of watching a buxom, rosy s0- 
prano writhe in the death grip of a wasting 
disease, but he is all the more keenly alive 
to the absurdity of a consumptive (presum- 
ably in the last stages of emaciation) de- 
livering herself of an aria which would 
tax the combined lung power of Edwin 
Franko Goldman's entire choir of cornetists. 

Script writers for radio already have 
adapted themselves to the requirements of 
this new medium, and now it has inspired an 
opera. How great an influence will radio 
eventually exercise on musical composition ? 
At present, of course, this is a moot ques- 
tion but its answer probably will be evident 
before long. In Germany several prominent 
composers, notably Hindemith, Butting and 
Toch, have devoted themselves to a con- 
sideration of the possibilities of radio and 
have written special music for broadcast 
purposes. The Berlin Academy of Music 
has established a radio research department 
especially designed to train students for 
radio work. Here they are taught to com- 
pose and score music for broadcasting and 
are made thoroughly acquainted with its me- 
chanical limitations. 

If a new music should emerge as the re- 
sult of radio (and this may not be a very 
remote possibility) it certainly will have 
clarity as its distinguishing characteristic. 
Complicated polyphonic schemes seem doubly 
involved when heard through a radio re- 
ceiver, probably for the reason that the 
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listener’s attention is more apt to stray from 
the music than if he were held within the 
physical bounds of the concert hall. There 
he comes under the infiuence of the con- 
ductor’s personality, and the proximity of 
both orchestra and audience. His experience 
of the music is infinitely more vivid and 
intense. In his home, however, he receives 
nothing but sound, and this must be com- 
prehensible, though, of course, not necessar- 
ily simple in form. 

This effect is now achieved largely through 
proper scoring and the strategic placement 
of instruments. It is for this reason, in 
addition to acoustical considerations, that 
symphonic broadcasts from the concert hall 
are often less satisfactory than those which 
originate in the studio. Here the conductor 
can not only modify a score to meet the 
requirements of radio, but he also is able 
to take advantage of the opportunities it 
offers. For instance, by placing an instru- 
ment close to the microphone, its solo pas- 
sages may be played pianissimo, and yet will 
be heard clearly above a full orchestral 
background. Similarly, a vocal soloist em- 
ploying a separate microphone is able to 
sing softly without danger of extinction by 
a heavy orchestral accompaniment. 

The problem of dynamics also is radically 
affected in broadcasting, and is largely the 
concern of the operator manipulating the 
transmitting apparatus. Instruments whose 
timbre and tone change with varying degrees 
of loudness may now remain constant if the 
increase or reduction of amplification is ef- 
fected by the transmitter. It is readily ap- 
parent, therefore, that not only a sound 
technical knowledge but adequate musical 
training as well must belong to the operator, 
within whose power it lies to distort the 
performance of a composition. By the same 
token, the composer, who tomorrow will be 
writing for radio, will find at least a prac- 
tical knowledge of broadcast engineering in- 
dispensable. His score will bear instructions 
for both the performer and the operator 
of the controls, and it may be that before 
long an entirely new nomenclature will be- 
come identified with music. 

One can contemplate endless possibilities 
which, however fantastic they may seem 
now, will soon become realities. Certainly 
in the direction of broadcast composition 
they are well on their way to accomplish- 
ment. 

* * * 
Election Returns by Television 


For the first time in the history of radio 
the returns of a national election are to be 
projected by television. On Election Day 
(November 8) the Columbia station in New 
York City, W2XAB, will flash bulletins on 
the air. Sketches of the candidates are to be 
executed by newspaper cartoonists, and be- 
neath the pictures election figures will be 
recorded. 

This new development, incidentally, marks 
the twelfth anniversary of broadcasting. It 
was on November 2, 1920, that KDKA, 
Pittsburgh, sent out its first experimental 
program—returns of the Harding-Cox elec- 
tion. Amateurs picked up the sounds through 
headphones attached to receiving sets which 
they had constructed themselves, and before 
long interest in radio spread throughout the 
East. Less than a year later WBZ, in 
Springfield, Mass., and WJZ (then located 
in a Newark factory building) were broad- 
casting programs. A recent article in the 
New York Times states that a realty organi- 
zation was the first commercial sponsor to 
employ the facilities of a station for advertis- 
ing. This occurred on September 7, 1922 
when the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, operators of WEAF, inau- 
gurated the practice. In spite of a chorus of 
disapproval—the rumblings of which can still 
be heard today—other broadcasters adopted 
the plan, and the sponsored program took its 
place permanently on radio schedules. 

* * * 


WINS Establishes Program Laboratory 

In the belief that there may be valuable 
material lying neglected among program 
ideas rejected by studio directors as imprac- 
tical, WINS recently organized a program 
laboratory. It is planned to test under 
broadcasting studio conditions, all original 
ideas submitted in writing to John McCor- 
mick, program director of the station. Ac- 
cording to an announcement, all the facil- 
ities of WINS will be available for these 
experiments. If, after development, an idea 
proves successful in repeated studio tests, it 
will be scheduled for regular broadcasts. 
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RICHARD BONELLI, 
heard over a national hook-up, October 
30, on the program presented as part of 
the National Welfare and Relief Mobil- 
ization campaign. Mr. Bonelli sang 
from San Francisco. 








Beethoven Shares Honors with Moderns on 
Philharmonic Program 


Symphony No. 5 in C minor by Beethoven 
will share honors with the works of three 
contemporary composers on the program by 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony Or- 
chestra, under the direction of Arturo 
Toscanini, to be broadcast over WABC and 
a nation-wide Columbia network, November 
6, from 3 to 5 p.m., Eastern Standard Time. 
The program will open with the overture to 
The Taming of the Shrew by Mario Castel- 
nuovo-Tedesco, Italian composer, whose 
works have been presented in several past 
performances by Toscanini. 

During intermission, Olin Downes, music 
critic of the New York Times, will be heard 
in an analytic commentary on the day’s pro- 
gram. Then Toscanini will present Sibelius’ 
tone-poem, En Saga. The score of this com- 
position bears no argument or explanatory 
preface to clarify the composer’s intentions. 
Whether Sibelius meant the work to depict 
some obscure old tale of Scandinavian his- 
tory in which the pathetic and heroic ele- 
ments are skillfully blended; or whether as 
other critics have contended, more or less 
in the style of that other great tone-poem of 
his, Finlandia, the composer meant to relate 
the saga of his native Finland, it is impos- 
sible to say. 

Toscanini will conclude the broadcast with 
Enesco’s Roumanian Rhapsody, No. 1 in A 
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Founded entirely on native Rou- 
manian airs, the rhapsody contains numer- 
ous themes which appear in different parts 
of the orchestra and are never fully de- 


major. 


veloped for the orchestra as a whole. This 
will mark Toscanini’s first performance of 
the rhapsody with the Philharmonic. 

Se 


Stokowski Answers Critics of Modern Music 
for Children 

Dr. Leopold Stokowski believes that chil- 
dren more readily understand modern music 
than classics of the past, he said today in 
revealing full plans of his Philadelphia Or- 
chestra broadcasts over the WABC-Colum- 
bia network and replying to critics who took 
exception to the modern trend. He said he 
would continue to include an ample measure 
of modern compositions in his programs for 
the children because they best understand 
expressions of their own time and of their 
own ways of thinking and feeling. 

Dr. Stokowski’s statement follows: “This 
winter we are giving two nation-wide series 
of broadcast concerts—Saturday nights and 
Friday afternoons—with programs planned 
for both children and adults. These pro- 
grams will include modern as well as classi- 
cal music. I have noticed that children like 
and understand modern music, but that it is 
more difficult for them to understand classi- 
cal music. This is the opposite of most 
adults, who sometimes find modern music 
more difficult to understand than classical 
music. 

“Children seem to find modern music 
simple to understand because it is an expres- 
sion of their own time and way of thinking 
and feeling. Through the leaders of educa- 
tion, they will be invited to listen to these 
programs of ours, but will not be forced in 
any way to do so. They will be free to 
leave if they do not find the music interest- 
ing. 

ey feel very strongly that children should 
not be forced to take part in any music 
unless they are attracted to it. We shall 
play the highest examples of the music of 
the past so that children can learn to know 
this music if they wish. I am trying to 
balance the programs so that they will con- 
tain the best examples of both classical and 
modern music.” 

* * 
National Orchestra Association Broadcasts 

On October 25, WOR broadcast the Na- 
tional Orchestra Association’s first concert 
of the season, from Carnegie Hall. The 
program, under the direction of Leon Bar- 
zin, included an Overture in Olden Style on 
French Noéls, by Philip James, the Mozart 
symphony in G minor, op. 40, and the over- 
ture to Die Meistersinger. This organiza- 
tion is comprised of students, and was or- 
ganized for the purpose of training young 
musicians in orchestral work. It is an- 
nounced that there will be seven subsequent 
broadcasts of these concerts over the same 
station, the last to take place April 24. 
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RADIO IMPRESSIONS OF A WEEK 


The hundred and twenty-first anniversary 
of his birth was the occasion for several all- 
Liszt programs on the air, and Les Preludes 
probably established the record of the week 
—always excepting, of course, Let’s Turn 
Out the Lights . . . The Columbia Saturday 
Review provided an agreeable morning inter- 
lude. The overture to Barber of Seville and 
excerpts from Bizet’s L’Arlesienne suite were 
included among the orchestral selections. 
Helen Board was soloist . .. We joined the 
Capitol Family for an hour to find that the 
paternal Major Bowes had surrounded him- 
self with several competent artists. Jascha 
Bunchuk was responsible for the novelty of 
the program, employing his facile cello in an 
amusing imitation of an accordion. Hannah 
Klein played a Schubert waltz and one of 
Moskowski’s effective concert pieces; and 
Waldo Mayo, Maria Silveira and Westell 
Gordon also were heard. We waited for the 
Capitol orchestra to turn its talents at least 
once during the hour to substantial works, 
but its efforts were restricted to the music 
over which gentlemen who own copyrights 
concern themselves so deeply (WEAF)... 
Greetings from the Swiss people were re- 
layed across the Atlantic in an international 
broadcast over WEAF. Dr. Giuseppe Motta, 
President of Switzerland (and now that ques- 
tion is settled once and forever in our 
mind) spoke in French, followed immediately 
by an interpreter who translated his talk. 
The musical portion of the program was 
provided by a Swiss schoolboy choir, singing 
lustily and with much pride, Ich bin ein 
Schweizer Knabe . . . A half-hour with 
George Earle’s orchestra on WABC brought 
pleasant music in a spirited performance. 
Charles Carlile and Del Staigers were the 
assisting soloists . Five richly colored 
voices comprise the Kremlin Art Quintet, 
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heard over WEAF Sunday afternoons, They 
interpreted with equal success such widely 
different selections as The Cathedral by 
Tschaikowsky and Coleridge-Taylor’s Deep 


River ... A period called Sweetheart Days 
was presented by WEAF under Adolf 
Schmid’s competent direction. Rimsky- 


Korsakoft’s The Nightingale and the Rose 
was among the offerings of Carol Deis, so- 
prano ... Fortune Gallo’s San Carlo Opera 
Company gave a program of operatic selec- 
tions over WJZ, before appearing in its 
first stage performance of the season. The 
orchestra, conducted by Carlo Peroni, opened 
the hour with the Barber of Seville overture. 
Several of the major artists of the com- 
pany were heard as soloists . . . WOR has 
wisely transferred to an evening hour the 
chamber music recitals of Eddy Brown and 
Clarence Adler. The first of these broad- 
casts included two movements from the 
Saint-Saéns D minor sonata . . . Rex Sheri- 
dan’s agreeable baritone voice came to us 
over the same station in an all-request pro- 
gram which included one of the Indian Love 
Lyrics . . . Stringed instruments were the 
subject of Walter Damrosch’s discussion 
during the NBC Music Appreciation Hour 
on Friday. The Largo from Handel’s 
Xerxes, The Swan by Saint-Saéns, von 
Blon’s Whispering Flowers, and the Pizzi- 
cati from Delibes’ Sylvia served as illustra- 
tive material . . . Paul Ravell, whose inter- 
esting work as baritone soloist with David 
Guion last season attracted large audiences, 
appeared on the Roxy Theatre program over 
WABC, Jules Lenzberg presided over the 
orchestra, and Cornelius Van Vliet was cello 
soloist. The Roxy chorus offered selections 
from the sadly hackneyed Fortune Teller of 
Victor Herbert Studio officials of 









STATIC 


Max Pilzer returned from his vaca- 


tion minus several pounds. . . . Victor 
Young’s favorite pet is Peggy, a toy 
Boston Bull, whom he has had for 
more than seven years. ... Few peo- 
ple know that James Melton is an ac- 
complished linguist. . . . Three times 
every week Frank Munn blushingly 
receives a large box of flowers from 
an Illinois fan. . . . Irma Glenn insists 
that she caught a forty-five pound 
black sea bass while on her vacation. 

“Alden Edkins at home to radio 
listeners on Sunday morning, 9:45 to 
10:00 a. m., WEAF.” A strange an- 
nouncement but a glimpse behind the 
NBC microphones which present this 
bass-baritone each Sunday morning in 
his own recitals, would reveal Alex- 
ander Alexay and Charles O’Connor, 
his associates in bachelordom, sup- 
porting Mr. Edkins as accompanist 
and announcer. A case where one 
alarm clock rings fer three. 











WCAU, Philadelphia, announce a 
broadcasting line is to be installed in the 
home of Leopold Stokowski. They intend 
to present the conductor in frequent short 
talks, and by means of this arrangement it 
will be possible for him to broadcast from 
his desk. An admirable plan—but we see 
trouble ahead for those whose business it is 
to placate fiery temperaments .. . We have 
still to hear a program of Russian gypiy 
music which does not include Dark Eyes. 
George Sherban’s Ensemble appeased us 
somewhat by performing the seldom-heard 
Chorus of the Peasants from Prince Igor. 


that 





NETWORK 


Victory, a composition of William Daly, 
conductor of the Hoffman Hour, opened its 
fifty-eighth WOR broadcast, October 28. 
Among the soloists were Nelson Eddy and 
Veronica Wi iggins, who have been with the 
hour since its inaugural program; Harald 
Hansen, Michel Gusikoff, and Margaret 
Speaks, who sang two compositions written 
for her by her uncle, Oley Speaks. 

x ok ® 


WINS has resumed the weekly Songs of 
Ireland program. The artists who contribute 
to these broadcasts are John McCormack, 
baritone; Seamus O'Doherty and John 
Feeney, tenors, and Helen Merchant, pianist. 
They are assisted by the WINS ensemble. 

. =e 


Beth Challis, Ohman and Arden, and 
Phil Rapp are appearing together over an 
NBC network in a new weekly series. 

*x* * * 

After a vacation of thirteen weeks, Mor- 
gan L. Eastman has returned to the NBC 
Chicago studios to conduct the Carnation 
Contented program. The Commodore Quar- 
tet, Ennio Bolognini, cellist, and Harry Bud- 
inger, xylophonist, are the soloists. 

*x* * * 

Luella Melius dedicated one of her recent 
WOR concerts to Victor Herbert, whose 
works comprised the entire program. The so- 
prano was assisted by a salon orchestra un- 
der the direction of Vittorio Verse. 

* * a 

A musical program inaugurating Station 
WJSV, the new Washington, D. C., outlet 
of Columbia, was presented under the direc- 
tion of Andre Kostelanetz. The list consisted 
wholly of American works, including a selec- 
tion from Ferde Grofé’s Mississippi Suite 
and a medley of national tunes. The solo- 
ists were Helen Board, Evan Evans and a 
male chorus. 

*x* * * 

Eugene Gelesnick, violinist on Columbia’s 
Gypsy Camp program, was guest during a 
recent broadcast of Melody Street over 
WINS, with Marcia Stewart, organist. 

*x* * a 

Rosalie Wolfe was guest artist during the 
program of the Little Symphony Orchestra 
directed by Philip James and broadcast Oc- 
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tober 29 by WOR. Miss Wolfe’s offerings 
were Grieg’s Solveig’s Song and Catalani’s 
Romanza, and the orchestral contributions 
included the Children’s Corner Suite of De- 
bussy and Granville Bantock’s incidental mu- 
sic to Arnold Bennett’s play Judith. 

+ © 

Mary Miles, lyric soprano, the Four 
Norsemen Quartet and Frank Westphal and 
his orchestra are supplying the musical por- 
tion of Columbia’s new weekly program, The 
Hoosier Editor, which holds Frederick Lan- 
dis, Indiana author and newspaperman. 

* * * 

Mabel Pearson, contralto, made her début 
recently on the Operetta in Miniature Hour 
in Balfe’s The Bohemian Girl. Others in 
the cast were Henry Kelly, Dorothy Rob- 
bins, George Wheeler and Walter Kidder. 
The production came through WNAC, Bos- 
ton, and was under the direction of Fred 
Bishop. 

* * * 

George Gershwin and William Daly have 
been selected to conduct the first in the series 
of concerts for the benefit of the Unemployed 
Musicians’ Emergency Fund. The program, 
which will be given at the Metropolitan 
Opera House November 1, consists largely 
of Gershwin’s works, and will be played by 
an orchestra of 200 unemployed musicians. 

* * * 


Marcus Gordon, young Western pianist 
and the winner of five scholarships with 
Josef Lhevinne under the auspices of the 
Juilliard Foundation, was the soloist during 
a recent broadcast of the Western Artists 
Series, heard from NBC’s San Francisco 
studios. 

* * * 

The Armco Symphonic Band, under the 
direction of Frank Simon, has returned to 
the air and is heard every week from the 
studios of WLW in Cincinnati, O. 

* He * 

Louise Bernhardt, young American con- 
tralto, made her début recently before an 
NBC network audience in the title role of 
the National Grand Opera broadcast of 
Carmen. Miss Bernhardt already has three 
nation-wide concert tours to her credit and 
was the winner of the Walter W. Naumburg 





ment. 


to study under the late Franz Kneisel. 





RADIO PERSONALITIES 
HARRY KOGEN 


A gift of music which led Harry Kogen, at the age of four, to trot eagerly after 

every street musician, convinced his parents that the child’s talent deserved encourage- 
He was presented with a tiny violin and a course of music lessons. 
Kogen appeared as a soloist when he was ten, and several years later left Chicago 
Mr. Kogen’s enlistment in the army during 
the World War brought an abrupt end to his studies, 
resumed his musical activities, became musical director of a large theatre in Chicago, 
and subsequently organized his own orchestra. 

In 1928 he joined the National Broadcasting Company as staff conductor of the 
Chicago studios, and has been heard on numerous radio programs, 
National Farm and Home Hour, Rhythmic Serenade, Farmers’ Union program, the 
Rin-Tin-Tin series, and other sustaining and commercial features. 
hobby is chess, and his ambition to be able to de sote himself exclusively to composition. 


but after the armistice he 


notably the 


Harry Kogen’s 








prize in 1930 and the first prize at the bien- 
nial convention of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs in 1931. 

* * # 


The Four Kings, a male quartet, made 
their first appearance on a recent program 
of the Boston Popular Revue, broadcast over 
a Columbia network from WNAC. Charles 

Hector conducted the orchestra, and 
Emily MacKenzie and George Wheeler con- 
tributed to the program. 

* * * 

Margaret Speaks, soprano, in addition to 
singing regularly on the Hoffman Ginger 
Ale hour, is broadcasting twice a week over 
WABC on the Musterole hour. 

* * * 

The weekly programs of the La Forge- 
Bertmen Studios will be resumed Novem- 
ber 

* * * 

The Pangrac A Cappella Choir (under 
the direction of Francis Pangrac) inaugu- 
rated its season of broadcasting on October 
16 over WLWL with a program of poly- 
phonic music made up chiefly of the Italian 
and German schools. In the near future 
the choir will be heard over other stations. 
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Music Notes From Coast to Coast 








(Continued from page 19) 
choir of forty mixed voices at Fillion 
Studios. 

Jeanne Brideson, ten-year-old violinist, 
presented an entire program as the feature 
of president’s day of the Sisterhood of 
Rodef Shalom Temple, the principal work 
being the Mendelssohn concerto. Her teach- 
er, Ralph Lewando, accompanied. 

Ww oman’s City Club Choral (Mrs. Taylor 
Allderdice, director) gave its first program 
of the season recently. Oscar Davis, violin- 
ist and Ferdinand Fillion, accompanist, as- 
sisted. 

Tuesday Musical Club held the annual 
president’s day, honoring Eleanor Flaccus, 
the incumbent. Mary Jones Sherrill, reader, 
Virginia Brown Wilharm, pianist and Roy 
Shoemaker, violinist, appeared on the pro- 
gram. 

Charles Simon, violinist, with Ralph Lew- 
ando at the piano, were the guests at a re- 
cent organ recital of Dr. Caspar P. Koch 
in the Northside Carnegie Hall. 

Congress of Women’s Clubs’ Choral 
(Elsie Breese Mitchel, director) has re- 
sumed rehearsals for the seventh season. 

dgar Bowman, organist and choirmaster 
at Sacred Heart Church, has inaugurated a 
series of Sunday afternoon recitals. 

August Fischer heads a new department 
of wind instruments at Fillion Studios. 

Dallmeyer Russell and Marian Clark Bol- 
linger, pianist and Charles N. Boyd, nar- 
rator, will present a series of symphony eve- 
nings at Pittsburgh Musical a 


RICHMOND, VA.—The first fall fac- 
ulty recital at the College of William and 
Mary Extension was given October 5 in the 
college auditorium. Those participating 
were Helen Fill Rhodes, soprano and 
teacher of voice, and Mrs. G. Stockton Earp, 
pianist and teacher. A large audience at- 
tended. Mrs. Earp presented a group of 
Chopin and a composition by Cecil Sharp. 
She is a brilliant artist with facility and 
fluency of execution. Mrs. Rhodes has a well 
poised voice, capably projected. 

At the Richmond Academy of Arts ex- 
hibition on October 10, Mrs. Rhodes offered 
four songs, accompanied by George Harris, 
pianist. Mrs. Rhodes is a graduate of the 
Cincinnati (O.) Conservatory of Music, and 
a post-graduate of Peabody Conservatory, 
Baltimore, Md., and the Paris Conservatory. 

The first in a series of concerts took place 
at Trinity Methodist Church on October 14. 
Annie Fletcher, of the music committee, 
Harold Warner, organist, and Rev. Dewey 
Mullins were the sponsors. The Union 
Seminary Quartet, composed of Joseph B. 
Obermeyer and Joseph Clower, tenors, 
Thomas A. Freeman, baritone, and Carl L. 
Aregart, bass, gave the program, with the 
assistance of Winston Neville, organist, and 
Norman Riggins, saxophonist. 

Thomas Bullock, baritone, and Paul Sau- 
nier, pianist, contributed several musical 
numbers at a meeting of the Sphinx Club 
at the Mosque, October 6. 

Rehearsals of the Singers Club have been 
resumed under the direction of Paul Sau- 
nier. 

As a feature of the proposed series of 
concerts of the Richmond Symphony Or- 
chestra, still in embryo, Wheeler Beckett, 
conductor, will give a group of children’s 
concerts of an educational character. These 
are to be on Friday afternoon, similar to 
those given by him in San Francisco. Sub- 
scriptions are being received for the sym- 
phony concerts and the promoters are op- 
timistic as to the success of the a 


J.G.H 
ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The first con- 


cert in the American Composers Series of 
the Eastman School of Music was presented 
under the direction of Howard Hanson on 
October 14 before an overflowing audience. 
Mark Wessel’s first symphony, completed 
last spring while the composer was resident 
in Vienna as holder of a Guggenheim Fel- 
lowship, showed plainly the influence of 
Schonberg, with whom Mr. Wessel spent 
a year in study. The entire program was of 
high standard and given a brilliant perform- 
ance, particularly in the presentation of John 
Alden Carpenter’s suite, The Birthday of 
the Infanta. 

On October 16, the Rochester Civic Or- 
chestra (under the direction of Guy Fraser 
Harrison) opened its season with a concert 
at Strong Auditorium. Music from Wag- 
ner’s Meistersinger, Grieg’s Holberg Suite, 
Beethoven’s Egmont Overture, and shorter 
numbers made up the program. 

The Merry Widow, with local singers and 
Guy Fraser Harrison conducting the Roch- 
ester Civic Orchestra, was given three per- 
formances on October 21 and 22 at the East- 
man Theatre, under the sponsorship of the 
Rochester Civic Music Association, the res- 
toration celebrating the twenty- fifth anniver- 
sary of the first Rochester performance of 
Lehar’s operetta. 


Angna Enters opened the Kilbourn Hall 
series in a concert October 24. The East- 
man Theatre series was begun with a recital 
by Lawrence Tibbett on October 28 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. — The 
Maestro Associated Artists, a mixed chorus 
of 130 voices, will make their first fall 
appearance in a benefit concert at Kingsbury 
Hall on the University of Utah campus, No- 
vember 14. The proceeds are to be used for 
relief purposes. Concerts will be given later 
in other cities in the state. 

With an enrollment unprecedented in the 
history of the music department of the Uni- 
versity of Utah, the musical organizations of 
the campus are now in full swing. The 
Men’s Glee Club heads the list with 173 
members, as compared with an enrollment of 
112 last year. The band has eighty members, 
the Girls’ Glee Club, seventy, and the or- 
chestra, sixty-five. In all, the enrollment in 
the music department numbers 655 this 
season. 

The 1934 biennial convention of the west- 
ern division, American Union of Swedish 
Singers, will be held in this city. 

The Salt Lake Oratorio Society will give 
Handel’s Creation at Christmas. Last season 
this oratorio was given twice: over the air 
with a national hook-up, and before a large 
audience in the Tabernacle. 

Prof. George Careless, one of Salt Lake 
City’s foremost musicians for five or six 
decades, celebrated his ninety-third birthday 
recently. 

Civic Music Week has been concluded in 
Salt Lake City. The campaign was opened 
with a dinner at the Chamber of Commerce 
when Dema Harshbarger, of Chicago, na- 
tional president of the Civic Music Asso- 
ciations, gave the principal address. The 
drive for members was regarded as satis- 
factory. F. L. W. B 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—The B Major 
Musical Club (Mamie Reynolds Denison, 
founder and Mary O’Brien, president) 
launched its season recently with an enjoy- 
able program. 

The board’ of directors of the Tuesday 
Musical Club held the first meeting of its 
season, with Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, founder 
and life president, as honor guest. Mrs. 
Paul Rochs, first vice-president, was in 
charge. Alexander Johnston, tenor, sang 
with Walter Dunham at the piano. Mrs. 
Hertzberg presided at the business meeting 
which followed. 

The Sherwood Music School of Chicago 
has established a branch school in the city 
with Diana Lancaster the first affiliated 
teacher. 

Mrs. John Wesley Graham, of Houston, 
president of the State Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation, was honor guest, with Meta Hert- 
wig, president of the local association, at the 
first meeting. Ruth Howell, violinist, ac- 
companied by Edna June Bump, played 
movements of Carl Venth’s concerto in G 
minor; Alois Braun, pianist, was heard in 
the E’ flat minor prelude (Bach) and the 
following compositions of his own: From 
Italy, Minnehaha and Three Sketches on the 
Whole Tone Scale; Mary Stuart Edwards, 
soprano, sang with Telka Staffel at the 
piano. Mrs. Graham then gave an inter- 
esting talk on What Music Teaching As a 
Profession Needs to Be Successful. 

Participants on the regular Sunday eve- 
ning program, given at the Post Chapel in 
Fort Sam Houston, were as follows: Pat 
Viola, tenor, Martha Strange, pianist, Edith 
Hall, reader, Corinne Tayloe Richardson, 
violinist and Fred Lewis, organist. Chaplain 
Major O. J. Cohee was the speaker. 

George Baker, baritone, was guest artist 
at the regular Monday evening musicale 
given at the Aurora Apartments by Willeta 
Mae Clarke, violinist and Edna June Bump, 
pianist and accompanist. 

The Tuesday Musical Club met for 
the first time this season, and Mrs. Or- 
ville Titman was.in charge of the program. 
She gave an authoritative talk on Canadian 
music, and George Baker, baritone, Ruth 
Howell, violinist and Sylvia Ostrow, so- 
prano, illustrated the various songs de- 
scribed. The accompanists were Pauline 
Washer Goldsmith, Mrs. Hubert Foster and 
Ruth Herbst MacDonald, ne 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Dorothy Baker, 
soprano, was heard in her farewell recital, 
September 27. Her voice is lyric, bordering 
on the coloratura, and she uses it with dis- 
crimination and taste. In her performance 
of Il Penseroso (Handel) and Ombra Leg- 
giera (Meyerbeer), she had the assistance 
of Glauco Merriggioli, first flutist of the 
Seattle Symphony Orchestra. John Hopper, 
pianist, provided excellent accompaniments 
and contributed a group of modern Spanish 
numbers, including a set of Spanish Varia- 
tions, El Vito (Infante), which were well 
received 
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Robert Crawford, baritone, formerly of 
Seattle, was heard in an interesting concert, 
October 12. It was a gala occasion for 
Mr. Crawford and his friends. Ruby Mer- 
cer, lyric soprano, contributed several songs 
and also sang two duets with Mr. Crawford. 
Harrison Potter, pianist, won generous ap- 
plause for his accompanying, and for his 
four admirable solo numbers. 

Louis Sherman, tenor, was presented in a 
splendid recital, October 3. Mr. Sherman 
has a delightful style in his interpretations 
and his voice is unusually pleasing. Myron 
Jacobson was at the piano. 

The Associated Women Students of the 
University of Washington have announced 
their annual artist course for this season. 
Kathryn Meisle, contralto, the Don Cos- 
sack Russian Male Chorus, the Hall Johnson 
Negro Choir, and Yehudi Menuhin, violinist, 
are included. y Re 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.—The Syracuse mu- 
sical season opened October 18 and 19 with 
four concerts of fine quality. That evening 
Giovanni Martinelli, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, appeared under the auspices 
of the Syracuse Teachers Association. Mar- 
tinelli, with his dramatic tenor voice, had 
an exceptional success, especially in the five 
operatic airs which made up the bulk of 
his program. He was equally successful in 
the two song groups. Literally, he had more 
than a dozen recalls, and sang four encores. 

On October 19 the Morning Musicals pre- 
sented Jeanne Soudeikine at Lincoln Audi- 
torium. New to Syracuse, Mme. Soudei- 
kine proved to have a beautiful voice. Billed 
on the program as a dramatic soprano, the 
artist lived up in every way to the announce- 
ment, and she proved also that she has the 
ability to sing the lighter lyric songs with 
the utmost charm and grace. At the end of 
the program Mme. Soudeikine gave two en- 
cores after insistent applause. 

That afternoon the college of fine arts at 
Syracuse University presented six advanced 
students in a public recital. These pupils 
showed the same careful training that has 
always characterized the work of the college. 
In addition, they showed natural musical 
ability of high order. 

In the evening the University Orchestra 
of sixty-five players (under the direction 
of Andre Polah), with George Mulfinger 
of the piano faculty as soloist, and a mixed 
chorus of seventy voices as an added attrac- 
tion, gave the first in a series of five orches- 
tral programs to be presented at the Uni- 
versity during the winter session. The or- 
chestra played the overture to The Magic 
Flute, by Mozart, Debussy’s The Afternoon 
of a Faun, and the scherzo from Mendels- 
sohn’s Midsummer Night’s Dream. It also 
played the orchestral parts for the Schumann 
A minor piano concerto, in which Prof. Mul- 
finger was soloist. With the chorus, the 
orchestra gave the Morning Song by Raff, 
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and the Hallelujah Chorus from The Mes- 
siah. This concert attracted a large audi- 
ence and the enthusiasm was as great as 
has been witnessed at other of these orches- 
tral concerts. Mr. Polah deserves praise for 
giving such a fine public performance with 
only three regular orchestral rehearsals. 
Prof. Mulfinger was recalled repeatedly, and 
the chorus acquitted itself in we _— 
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TERRE HAUTE, IND.—Several in- 
teresting musical events were staged here 
during the past several weeks. The first 
activities at the Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege featured DeWillo Semerau, performing 
upon his concertina-grande, an instrument 
of his own make. He was assisted by La 
Noami Coffin, violinist, and Mrs. Semerau, 
pianist. 

The Terre Haute Organ Guild presented 
Mrs. Harry Kimmerle, organist, assisted by 
the choir (under the direction of Mrs. C. T. 
Sherwood) at Methodist Temple. Works 
of Bach, Reger, Yon, Stewart, Rogers and 
Marks were played 

An artists’ recital was given at Central 
Presbyterian Church recently, when Dean 
Armstrong, organist, Myrle Zaring, pianist, 
and Mrs. Wayne Feurstenberger, contralto, 
were heard. M. P. D. 


TOLEDO, O.—Rosa Ponselle, dra- 
matic soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, opened the Town Hall concert 
series in Toledo, October 23, singing before 
2,000 persons in Civic Auditorium. Beauty 
and perfection of tone and a quality of fresh- 
ness characterize the voice of the prima 
donna. 

The program revealed her versatility as 
an artist who is not confined to one mode 
alone. Ponselle’s voice has everything that 
one desires to hear in a singer. This recital 
demonstrated furthermore her dramatic abil- 
ity. Each song served A a vehicle for the 
expression of many m 

Miss Ponselle included on arias, O divina 
Afrodite from Romano Romani’s Fedra and 
Bel raggio lusinghier from Rossini’s Semi- 
ramide. One group held songs in French, 
Italian and German and another included 
four songs in English. Habanera from 
Bizet’s Carmen was one of five encores 
given by Miss Ponselle. 

Stuart Ross accompanied and played two 
well chosen solo groups, comprising compo- 
sitions of Bach-Rheingold, Chopin, Brahms 
and Bach. 

The Toledo Museum of Art resumed free 
Sunday afternoon concerts for the season 
October 2, when the Memorial Post band 
played under the direction of John Koella. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Sherman, soprano, gave the 
program for October 9; the Musical Art 
Trio (Florence Fisher, violinist; Miriam 
Pifer, cellist, and Charlotte Wilson, pian- 
ist), October 16; Otto H. Bowman, organ- 
ist, and Milton Bellin, tenor, October 23. 

Epsilon chapter of Mu Phi Epsilon held 
the first in a series of complimentary con- 
certs at Collingwood Presbyterian commun- 
ity auditorium October 19. Nancy Robinson, 
pianist, Beatrice Bailey, violinist, and Lois 
Bacon, soprano, were on the program. 

The Toledo Swiss choir of 100 voices 
gave a concert October 16 at Swiss Hall, 
under the direction of Joseph Sainton. Guest 
artists were Emily Rairdon, cellist, Roscoe 
- ulholland, tenor, and Meyer Shapiro, vio- 
imist. 

Winners in the Atwater Kent audition for 
the Toledo district were Hilda Winifred 
Amstutz, Pandora, O., contralto, and Nor- 
man Staiger, Toledo, tenor. Much interest 
was shown in the contest this year, accord- 
ing to Mary Willing Megley, local chair- 
man. More than 50 young people competed. 

Meyer Shapiro, violinist, played before a 
large and enthusiastic audience at the Jew- 
ish Educational League building October 18. 
Marana Ann Baker was accompanist for 
Mr. Shapiro. F, J. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The third 
week in October was marked with a red 
letter on the calendar of Washington’s music 
world, for it featured the first important 
events of the season. The National S 
phony Orchestra (under the baton of Tees 
Kindler) played its opening concert at Con- 
stitution Hall the evening of October 20. 
This concert was the first in a series of 
twenty-four. 


The first of the evening recitals being 
sponsored by Mrs. Wilson-Greene at Consti- 
tution Hall and the National Theatre pre- 
sented Lawrence Tibbett on October 21. He 
was accompanied at the piano by Stewart 
Wille. The next concert will be held No- 
vember 12, when Ethel Leginska and the 
National Women’s Orchestra are to be heard. 


On October 17, Catherine Toomey made 
her début in a song recital at Barker Hall. 
The program began and ended with two 
exacting arias, Stride la vampa from Trova- 
tore, and Mon coeur s’ouvre 4 ta voix of 
Saint-Saéns’ Samson and Delilah, and in- 
cluded several of the last songs of Schubert, 
favorites by Tschaikowsky, Rachmaninoff, 
Gabrilowitsch, and Arne’s Polly Willis. 
While criticized for over-dramatization, Miss 
Toomey, whose voice is a mezzo-soprano 
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more than a contralto, received enthusiastic 
applause from her audience. 

October 18 witnessed one of the finest ama- 
teur productions ever staged in Washington, 
when the Estelle Wentworth Opera Group 
presented at the Central High School Gil- 
bert and Sullivan’s operetta, H. M. S. Pina- 
fore. Mrs. Herbert Hoover was in the audi- 
ence of 1,000 people. 

Local choirs and musical groups are in 
full operation, the former preparing for fes- 
tival services at Thanksgiving and Christmas. 

Guy Lucas announces the 1932-33 series 
of six request organ recitals at St. John’s 
Church, Lafayette Square. The first one 
was played on October 24. 

The opening of the regular concert season 
was regarded with special attention, judging 
from the ticket sales reported by ‘the box- 
offices. Gs 
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M. T. N. A. to Convene in 
Washington, D. C. 

The fifty-fourth annual meeting of the 
M. T. N. A. is scheduled for Washington, 
D. C., December 27-30. The regular ses- 
sions will be held at the new Hotel Wash- 
ington, and among those who are to appear 
on the program are John Erskine, Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink, Mrs. Edward MacDowell, 
John A. Cooper (U. S. Commissioner of 
Education), Ernest Hutcheson, Harold 
Bauer, Herbert Witherspoon, George Wedge, 
Walter Damrosch, A. Walter Kramer, Wil- 
liam Arms Fisher, Carl Engel, Rufus B. 
von Kleinsmid, Summer Salter, Oscar G. 
Russell, Albert Stoessel, George Fergusson, 
Percy Rector Stephens, Gladys Swarthout, 
Phillipp Abbas and Angela Diller. Mr. 
Engel, chairman of the Washington local 
committee, and his co-workers have ar- 
ranged an evening of American music by 
the National Symphony Orchestra (Hans 
Kindler, conductor ), a program of Latin- 
American music, a harpsichord and viola 
da gamba recital, a concert of American 
chamber music by the Gordon String Quar- 
tet with Harold Bauer, and recitals and 
“musical interludes” in the regular sessions. 
An exhibit of musical manuscripts and 
other material has been arranged at the 
Library of Congress. The railroads have 
granted a special fare to this convention, 
which is being held in the national capital 
at the same time as those of Phi Mu Alpha 
and the National Association of Schools of 
Music. Officers of the M. T. N. A. are: 
Donald M. Swarthout, president ; Karl Gehr- 
kens, vice-president and editor; Leo C. Mil- 
ler, secretary; and Oscar W. Demmler, 
treasurer. 


Saint Cecilia Club Rehearses 


Victor Harris conducted the season’s first 
rehearsal of the Saint Cecilia Club at the 
Hotel McAlpin, New York, October 18, 
with 125 women in attendance. As usual, the 
club is to give its concerts at Town Hall, 
New York, and will follow its custom of 
presenting a number of works especially 
composed for this organization. The pro- 
gram of the first concert in January, 1933, 
includes a performance of Mrs. H. H. A 
Beach’s Sea Fairies, and the last event (in 
April) will hold Deems Taylor’s The High- 
wayman, with orchestra. 


Ladies’ Musical Aid Society 


The Ladies’ Musical Aid Society (Vera 
Fishberg, president) is presenting a concert 
and dance for the benefit of needy musicians 
at the Clubhouse of the True Sisters, New 
York, November 5. Eugene Plotnikoff will 
conduct a concert performance of Tschai- 
kowsky’s La Pique Dame. This society of- 
fers a series of benefit musicales at the Ala- 
mac Hotel, New York, every other Wednes- 
day, and during the past two years has spon- 
sored twenty-six such events. Among the 
artists who have donated their services are 
Nina Koshetz, Ina Bourskaya, Toscha 
Seidel and Vladimir Dubinsky. 


Studio Concert Society Faces 
Second Season 


The Studio Concert Society of New York 
(Frederic Dixon, founder) has completed its 
first year and its charter membership has 
increased threefold. Last season Mr. Dixon 
was heard in a series of six concerts devoted 
to the works of Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, 
Liszt, MacDowell, César Franck, Debussy 
and Chopin. A similar course is projected 
for 1932-33, 


City Federation Pageant 

The ballroom of the Hotel Astor, New 
York, was filled October 24 by an audi- 
ence composed largely of women, who wit- 
nessed an interesting pageant picturing the 
Rise of Woman in America. Chairman 
Milligan introduced members of the theatri- 
cal and literary world, and prominent in the 


affairs were the Hollis, Gore Village 
and Forest Hills (L. I. N. Y.) choral 
clubs. F. W. R, 
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BOOKS 
REVIEWED BY LEONARD LIEBLING 


Legion Airs, compiled and edited by Frank E. Peat and Lee Orean Smith. 
The sub-title of the foregoing neat sized and handsomely bound volume, reads : 


“Songs of ‘Over There’ and 


Newton D. 


‘Over Here.’ ” 
taker (Secretary of War 1916-1920) explaining the causes that 


There is a feeling foreword by 


make soldiers sing together when they are in war service, and why they retain 
their vocal fraternization when they meet in massed reunion during the ensuing 


Mr. Baker adds: 


days of peace. 


“Tt is fortunate that this collection has been 


made while the memory of these songs is still active and vital, and the publication 
of this song book is a real contribution to the preservation of priceless memories. 

In looking over the 102 titles and 137 pages of music, one finds not only all 
the compositions familiar to laymen as the wartime soldiers’ repertoire, but also 
many standard songs not specifically associated with martial days, and finally a 
number of ditties better known to those Legionaires who sang them in France 
than to the civilian folks who stayed at home. 

Everybody, however, is acquainted with Hail! Hail! The Gang’s All Here}, 
Hinky Dinky Parley-voo, I Don’t Want to Get Well, It’s a Long, Long Way to 


Tipperary, K-K-K-Katy, The 


From Here, 
Boy, Madelon, 


My Buddy, 


Bells of Hell Go Ting-a-Ling, Where Do We Go 
Keep the Home Fires Burning, Keep Your Head Down, Fritzie 
Pack Up Your Troubles, You’re in the Army Now, 


and of course—Over There, which opens the collection under discussion. 


There is no musical yardstick to be applied to songs sung in war, and no poeti- 


cal appraisal to be made of their texts. 


The pieces are adopted generally for 


their obvious character, but sometimes appeal and application are not so apparent. 


However, the soldiers liked them, 


sang them with much laughter and occasional 


. 


COURIER November 5, 1932 
tears, and there is a distinct value in assembling the airs and verses in collection 
between book covers. (Leo Feist, Inc.) 


* * * 





and Miscellaneous (The Voice and_all 


Reviewed by Irving Schwerke instruments, The Voice I Loved and Another, 


The Singer’s Catechism and Creed, by A Word to Teachers and Pupils). There 
Blanche Marchesi. are also numerous illustrations and dia- 
Something vital and pithy was to be ex- } oy (J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd., Lon- 


pected from Mme. Blanche Marchesi, and 
as usual (for this is not the first time the 
eminent artist-instructress has taken pen in 
hand), one’s expectations have been hand- 
somely realized. The present representative 
of three teaching generations in one method 
—the Garcia-Marchesi schools, founded over 
100 years ago—Mme. Marchesi’s name has 
an unique significance in the profession and 
will commend her book to all persons inter- 
ested in singing, be their interest that of the 
professional or the mere layman. Who 
could number the great stars and constella- 
tions the Garcia-Marchesi schools have pro- 
duced—the Nevadas, Sandersons, Eames, 
Calvés, Walkers, Melbas, to name a few of 
recent history—who can estimate the influ- 
ence this uninterrupted line of pedagogy has 
had upon the arts of voice and music? 

The word catechism explains Mme. Mar- 
chesi’s method of approach: questions and 





Grobani to Sing in New York 

Benjamin Grobani, baritone. will give a 
recital at Chalif Hall, New York, on No- 
vember 22 under the auspices of ‘the New 
York Madrigal Society. November 9, he 
appears in concert in Dayton, O. The bari- 
tone broadcast from Hartford, Conn., on 
October 28 during the Travelers Insur- 
ance Co. hour. 


Dr. Ehrhardt’s Stage Effects 


Lerpsic.—Dr. Otto Ehrhardt, former stage 
director of the Chicago Opera, is in charge 
of the new Tristan and Isolde re-staging at 
the Leipsic Opera, where the work will be 
produced November 16. Dr. Ehrhardt is 
applying totally original staging principles 
of his own and the result is awaited with 








answers. I have seen many books on voice, terest. 

but never another like this. Apart from its 

technical content, it has a human element O P P O R = U N I T I E S 
that is both rare and seizing. The work is 

in six main divisions: The Voice (breath, FOR RENT—Beautiful studio for rent, neat and 


registers, vibration, sex and etc.), clean, for teaching or practice purposes by the 


Ruin and Disease (hit of the glottis, nodules, 


voice, 


hour or day. Acoustics very good. Steinway 


Grand Piano. Mrs. M. B. Henderson, 349 West 
tremolo, etc.), Other Important Factors 87th Street (off Riverside Drive), New York City. 
(pitch, rhythm, pronunciation), Difficult Phone SChuyler 4-9435, 

Conditions (old age, youth, etc.), The In- 





FOR SALE—Stradivarius violin, 
tone; $2,500. F. W. Krei, 


200 years old, fine 


tellectual Side (interpretation, bel canto), Manville, Wyo. 
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PROFESSOR OF PIANO 
Coiiece or Fine Arts 
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LEOPOLDO GUTIERREZ 


Teacher of Singing 
Specialist in Voice Building 
320 East 42nd St., N MOhawk 4-8360 


ELLA MASON AHEARN 


In Series of Piano Class Lectures 
Group Piano InNsTRUOTION COACHING IN CLA8s PEDAGOGY 
106 Perry St., N. Y. CHelsea 3-1158 BRyant 9-7990 


RICHARD McCLANAHAN 
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Vocal Teacher 
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Composer—Violinist 
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1658 
PRESS CLIPPING 


NATIONAL “surex 


Special attention to artist clippings 
48 W. 27th St., N. Y. BOgardus 4-6264 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
APPLIED MUSIC 


Kate S. Chittenden, Dean 
R. Huntington Woodman 
Theory and Composition 
230 West 59th St.. New Yo 
Tel. ClIrcle 7-5329 





New York 

















ISADORE L. BUCHHALTER 


PIANO TEACHER 


Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 


RUTH JULIAN KENNARD 


Piano AND GENERAL MUSICIANSHIP 
Children a Specialt 
Studio 806, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. € 





¥ 
Tel. CIrcle 7-2265 


ATTICO BERNABINI 


Formerly Chorus Master Chicago Civic Opera 
Opera Chorus School 
821 Kimball Bldg. Chicago Appointment by letter 


MALATESTA 


HE METROPOLITAN 
VOICE INSTRUCTION FOR 
“8Ch. 4-0963 


DANIEL MORALES 


W. 88th St., 
Spanish Baritone 
Concert—Orpera—Rapio 
1416 Steinway Hall, New York ACademy 2-1434 


CUTHRIGHT 


TENOR 
19 West 70th St., New York TRa. 7-6194 


ENZO DELL’OREFICE 
Coach of CARUSO 


Voice—Repertoire—Grand Opera 
Studio 7-2, Hotel Ansonia, N. Y. SUs 7-3300 
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Not PP for profit—Graduate Courses 
Catalogue om request, Dept. C I. Seattle, Wash. 
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Confers Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, Artist Diploma 
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BUY IN YOUR HOME TOWN 


When You Want Anything in Music 


Dr. WILLIAM C. CARL 


Teacher of Organists and Director of 
THE GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 
51 Fifth Ave., New York 








(incinnati Conservatory «Music 


Under Auspices of the Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts 
and Affiliated with the University of Cincinnati 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, Director of Music 
SIXTY-SIXTH SEASON NOW OPEN Special Students may enter at any time 
For catalogue address: C. M. Middleton, Registrar, Highland Ave. and Oak St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


EMILY ROOSEVELT, 


dramatic soprano, and her teacher, Florence Wessell, preparing programs for this season. 


(Kaiden Keystone Photo.) 


ARTHUR HONEGGER, 
French composer, whose King David 
will be sung early next year by the Los 
Angeles (Cal.) Oratorio Society (John 

Smallman, director). 


MARIA JERITZA 
arriving in New York on the SS. 
Bremen. (Fleischhut photo). 


HAROLD PATRICK, 
baritone, who recently won first place in 
both the Essex County and New Jersey 
State contests sponsored by the Atwater- 
Kent Foundation. He is an artist-pupil 

of Alice Lawrence Ward, 


ARTHUR DE GREEFP, 


composer and pianist, recently gave his 
annual performance of Saint-Saéns’ 
concerto No. 2 in G minor at a London 
Promenade Concert. (Photo by Claude 


Harris.) 


GEORGES BARRERE 
was conductor of the Chautauqua Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Chautauqua, N. Y., 
this summer, presenting a 


REINHOLD VON WARLICH, 
Lieder singer, at Salzburg, enjoying life 
in the national costume of the Austrian 

peasant. 


HILDA GRACE GELLING, 
New York vocal teacher, has resumed 
activities for 1932-33 in her new studio 

at The Dorilton. 


YEHUDI MENUHIN 
at his family’s summer home, Villa 
d’ Avray, -way between Paris and 
Versailles. The young artist’s repertoire 
is one of unusual scope. He has mastered 
and memorized forty-eight concertos and 
other outstanding literature of the vtolin. 


OSCAR ZIEGLER, 
pianist, played a recital in Elmira, 
N. Y., on October 19, opening the 
music season of the Thursday Morn- 

ing Musical Club of that city. 


EFREM ZIMBALIST RECEIVES THE HOMAGE OF JAPANESE 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 
after his recent recital in Tokio. The violinist has been touring the Orient f 
three months. 


(See Inside Front Cover for Additional News Pictures) 
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MARTHA HENKEL Metropolitan Opera Company Danseuse 


Prima Ballerina Chicago Stadium Opera 

















